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Invest in Your Future NOW... Own property in 


CAPE CORAL, Florida 



MonfMjr payments already include 5 % interest 

NO HIDDEN EXTRAS • NO TAXES • FREE TITLE INSURANCE 


CAPE CORAL 

POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 

205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please rush FREE full-color brochure, ground plan of subdivision, and 
application form, so that I may have the benefit of prompt early choice. 


r Just off the\ 

Gulf of Mexico 
opposite Ft. Myers, 
on the mile-wide 
V Caloosahatchee 
River... ^ 


NAME ... 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


ZONE.... STATE 


A WATERFRONT WONDERLAND 


HOMESITE OWNERSHIP INCLUDES FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in PRIVATE YACHT CLUB and BOAT ANCHORAGE 
YOURS TO ENJOY WHEN COMPLETED 


iwpwvil hw'tik 


Large 2-Lot, 80' x 125' 

CHOICE WATERVIEW 
HOMESITES 

from $1320 

down 
monthly 


Large 2-Lot, 80' x 125' 

CHOICE WATERFRONT 
HOMESITES 

from $2280 

down 
monthly 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely ... nor better 
located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
full waterfront pleasure privileges ... and 4986 
Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 

Yes, you’ll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo¬ 
site Fort Myers' schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen's paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters ... and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida's cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 

Regardless of when you plan to enjoy the happy year- 
round vacation-like living of Cape Coral (average 
temperature 71.2°) act now to make.it possible! 
Remember, Florida provides a $5000 yearly Home¬ 
stead Exemption and has no state income taxes! It's 
a wonderful opportunity worthy of your every con¬ 
sideration ... for permanent residence or a winter 
home ... for retirement or business ... or for a 
possible profitable resale later. 


*40 


A4emi>ersh/p in Cape Cora/'s 
planned Golf and Counfry 
Club is also exclusive to home- 
site owners. 




























Are you a guy 
who didn't 

MARRY THE 
BOSS’S 
DAUGHTER? 


They tell us it’s a good way to get ahead. The 
tough part is . . . there aren’t enough bosses’ 
daughters to go around. But there’s another 
way to call your shots. 

How? Look at the want ads! Business and 
industry are crying for men with special train¬ 
ing. 60,000 Engineers—Industrial Supervisors, 

Communications and Traffic Specialists are 
urgently needed. Demand has never been 
greater—or salaries higher—for trained people. 

With the right kind of training you can step 
into one of these jobs — write your own ticket. 

Without it you must compete with a few million 
other guys who are in the same boat. And, if 
times get tough, it’s not going to be a good 
boat to be in. 

For Real Job Security—Get an I. C. S. Diploma ! I. C. S., Scranton 15, Penna. 


So act now! Choose the education for men 
who want to get ahead fast. Pick your future 
from success-proven I.C.S. courses. Whichever 
field you choose it will be right because all I.C.S. 
courses are developed by business and industry 
leaders who know what you need to know to 
go places. 

You get personalized guidance. Earn as you 
leam. Study in your spare time — at your own 
pace. And when you get the coveted I.C.S. 
diploma, it’s the frosting on the cake. Chances 
are by that time you’ve already been snapped 
up for a bigger job with a bigger price tag. 

Don’t wait another day! Choose your course 
and send for the free career booklets offered 
below. 

Accredited Member, 

National Home Study Council 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 67425D, SCRANTON 15, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, send me "HOW to SUCCEED" and the opportunity booklet about the field 



ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Architecture 

□ Arch. Drawing and 
Designing 

□ Building Contractor 

□ Building Estimator 

□ Carpenter Builder 

□ Carpentry and Millwork 

□ Carpenter Foreman 

□ Heating 

□ Painting Contractor 

□ Plumbing 


AVIATION 

□ Aero-Engineering Technology 
O Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 

BUSINESS 

□ Accounting 

□ Advertising 

□ Business Administration 

□ Business Management 

□ Cost Accounting 

Q Creative Salesmanship 

□ Managing a Small Business 

□ Professional Secretary 

□ Public Accounting 

□ Purchasing Agent 

□ Salesmanship 


(Partial list of 259 courses) 

BEFORE which I have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


□ Reading Arch. Blueprints □ Salesmanship and 


ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine Ulus. 

□ Show Card and 
Sign Lettering 

□ Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Automobile 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

□ Auto Engine Tuneup 

□ Auto Technician 

Name_ 


Management 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMICAL 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Chemical Engineering 

□ Chem. Lab. Technician 

□ Elements of Nuclear Energy 

□ General Chemistry 

□ Natural Gas Prod, and Trans. 

□ Petroleum Prod, and Engr. 

□ Professional Engineer (Chem) 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Construction Engineering 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Professional Engineer (Civil) 

□ Reading Struc. Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineer 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Drafting & Machine Design 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Sheet Metal Drafting 

□ Structural Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Elec. Engr. Technician 

□ Elec. Light and Power 

□ Practical Electrician 

□ Practical Lineman 

□ Professional Engineer (Eiec) 
HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Diploma 


□ Good English 

□ High School Mathematics 

□ High School Science 

□ Short Story Writing 
LEADERSHIP 

□ Industrial Foremanship 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Personnel-Labor Relations 

□ Supervision 
MECHANICAL 
and SHOP 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Gas-Elec. Welding 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Industrial Safety 

□ Machine Shop Practice 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Professional Engineer (Mech) 

□ Quality Control 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Refrigeration and 

Air Conditioning ’ . . ri , 

□ Tool Design □ Tool Making □ Throwing 
RADIO. TELEVISION □ Warping and Weaving 

□ General Electronics Tech. □ Worsted Manufacturing 


□ Industrial Electronics 

□ Practical Radio-TV EngVg 

□ Practical Telephony 

□ Radio-TV Servicing 

RAILROAD 

□ Car Inspector and Air Brake 

□ Diesel Electrician 

□ Diesel Engr. and Fireman 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

STEAM and 
DIESEL POWER 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Power Plant Engineer 

□ Stationary Diesel Engr. 

□ Stationary Fireman 

TEXTILE 

□ Carding and Spinning 

□ Cotton Manufacture 

□ Cotton Warping and Weaving 

□ Loom Fixing Technician 

□ Textile Designing 

□ Textile Finishing & Dyeing 


Age 


_Home Address.. 


City- 

Occupation. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. . . . Special tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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Southern Pacific train No. 39, westbound. 
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How You Can Find A 
Fortune In Old Coins! 


Many Common U. S« Coins Are 
Worth Far More Than Face Value! 


Read how nickels, dimes, and 
quarters—the very change in 
your pocket right now, could 
make you rich. This is no fairy 
tale! You, too, may be letting a 
fortune slip through your fin¬ 
gers without realizing itl 
Here is HOW to SPOT the coins that 
are worth thousands of dollars 

J^EXT time you jingle the change in 
your pocket, think twice. You could 
be touching the coin that will bring you a 
fortune in the fabulous “old 
money” market! 

Last year alone, at auctions and 
dealers, millions of dollars were 
paid for old coins that someone, 
not necessarily a coin expert, had 
sense enough to spot. A lady 
shopping at the corner store no¬ 
ticed an odd looking quarter in 
her change. A youth rummaging 
in the attic, came across a funny 
looking silver dollar in an old 
trunk. A father saving pennies 
in a jar for his youngster found a rarity. It 
could happen to you ... if you know what 
to look for! 

Are you OVERLOOKING coins that 
could make you rich? 

Valuable coins are all around 'us. Could 
you recognize a coin for what it is worth ? 
Now, a new book tells all you need to know 
about every U. S. coin ever minted. “Fell’s 
Official United States Coin Book” is one of 
the most complete guides of its type ever 
published. 



Special Note to those 
who handle a good 
deal of money 

If you are a bank 
teller, cashier, store¬ 
keeper, ticket-seller, 
etc., you handle many 
coins daily. A percent¬ 
age of them probably 
have Extra Value! 
Learn what coins are 
valuable! Leam to 
spot and recognize 
them. You may find 
and earn extra dollars 
—possibly a fortune— 
if you keep your eyes 
open! 


It describes in detail the entire lucrative 
business of collecting, classifying and sell¬ 
ing coins for a profit. 17 fact-packed chap¬ 
ters give the value of all U. S. 
coins from the earliest Colonial 
times to present. Describes how 
to start a collection; how to in¬ 
vest and speculate in coins; how 
to spot the coins that mean BIG 
money. Numismatics, the science 
of coins, is an educational hobby 
that interests and delights young 
and old. This book will give you 
a thorough understanding of 
every angle of coin collecting, 
coin buying and selling, coin val¬ 
ues, coin know-how. 

10 Days FREE Examination! 
Mail Coupon NOW! 

Mail coupon at once and we’ll rush this 
amazing book at our expense. Read it, use 
it to check your coins FREE for 10 days. 
Then if not absolutely convinced it will 
help you to find a fortune in coins, return 
for refund. Rush coupon NOW. Arden 
Book Co., Dept. C-MA2, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


DO YOU HAVE 
THESE COINS? 

You would be astonished 
as to their worth! See page 
105 of "Fell's Official 
United States Coin Book" 
for important information. 
LARGE CENTS, 1793 to 1799, 
1804, 1809, 1857 

INDIAN PENNIES, 1878,19088, 
1909S 

TWO CENT PIECES, 1872 
FLYING EAGLE CENTS, 
1856 

NICKEL THREECENT 
PIECES, 1877, 1878, 1887 
LIBERTY HEAD NICKELS, 
1886 

MERCURY DIMES, 1916D 
MORGAN QUARTERS, 

1897S, 19018, 19138 
LIBERTY STANDING 

QUARTERS, 1916, 1919, 1924 
WASHINGTON QUARTERS, 
1932D, 1936D 


HOW TO MAKE 5000% PROFIT 
or more on a risk-proof fool¬ 
proof investment backed by 
the U. S. Gov't. 

Sound fantastic? Now anyone with 
foresight can invest in coins profita¬ 
bly and wisely. “Fell’s Official U. S. 
Coin Book” gives complete plan on 
how YOU can use time to work for 
your investment I 


Fell’s Official 

United States Coin Book J£LLS YOU_ 


* What makes 
coin valuable 



• How to look for 
valuable coins 

• How to sell coins 
to dealers 

• How to start a 
coin collection 
that will make 
your children 
rich 

• Exact value of 
every U. S. (and 
possessions') 
coin ever minted. 


• How to specu¬ 
late in coins for 
sure profit 

• Coin laws and 
regulations 

• Technical coin 
terminology, in¬ 
cluding mint 
marks, planchets, 
over dates, etc. 

• How to avoid 
saying worthless 
coins 

—Alao lists the most 
popular coins; charts, 
coins and values. 
Thousands of facts on 
making money with 
coins—all in one easy- 
to-read volume. 


ARDEN BOOK CO., Dept. C-MA2 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

I want to be able to spot valuable coins and- to have fun 
with this interesting hobby. Rush “Fell’s Official United 
States Coin Book”. 

□ I enclose $1.98, send prepaid. I save postage. 

□ Send C.O.D. I’ll pay postman $1.98 plus C.O.D. and 
postage charges. 

Either way, I can return book within 10 days for refund, 
unless completely satisfied. 

Name . 

Address ...... 

City.,. State. 

C.O.D. in U. S. only. Foreign send $1.98 in U. S. funds, 
or payable in U. S. 


































Missouri Pacific redball freight with 2-8-4 engine at Pacific, Mo., en route to Kansas City, Oct. .7, 1934. We are publishing 
this shot to please a St. Louis reader who said Railroad Magazine hadn’t carried a train-photo of his favorite road in years. 

W. E. Schaffner 



MAIL CAR 

Railroaders and Fans Sit in 
With the Editorial Crew 

O UR COVER picture of a Shay en¬ 
gine was painted by Herb Mott, 
73 Concord Ave., Glen Rock, N.J., to 
illustrate “Paul Bunyan’s Toothpicks/’ 
Bunyan begin a legendary giant of the 
big woods. Dick Murdock, who wrote 
the story, lives at 346 Valley View 
Drive, Pleasant Hills, Calif. Both he 
and his camera man, J. J. Walk, are 
Southern Pacific hoggers. 

Another SP author in this issue is 
Bill Knapke, a pensioned conductor and 
one-time boomer, 9-A North Lane, 
Orinda, Calif. His “Markers” reflects 
many years of railroading. So does 
“Scrap-Iron Special,” contributed by 
Bill Parry, a retired Canadian National 
engineer, c/o Mrs. J. Cushing, Box 93, 
Redondo, Wash. 

Lucius Beebe’s rather startling piece 
on “The Blackmailing Carbuilder” is a 
piquant foretaste of his next book, Man¬ 
sions on Rails: The Folklore of the 
Private Railway Car , to be published in 
the fall by Howell-North Press, 1090 
Parker St., Berkeley, Calif. Mansions 
on Rails promises to be a classic for 


which railroaders and fans alike will be 
wise to, start now saving up their 
nickels and dimes. • 

O VERSEAS. “The first copy of Rail¬ 
road Magazine I ever saw was in 
a Malaya bookstore,” writes Fred York, 
120 Kings Road, Kings Heath, Birming¬ 
ham 14, England. “I was only mildly 
interested when I bought it, but after 
reading the magazine it had such an 
impact on me that as soon as I got back 
to Singapore I toured the bookshops in 
a vain effort to buy more copies. Later, 
other issues became available. Shop¬ 
keepers saw my obvious enthusiasm and 
inflated the prices, but even so I was 
glad to get the magazines. In time,' I 


H. S. Kelso 



(page 26) and many other fact articles. 


had several years of consecutive issues 
bound. I find them useful for reference 
and never tire of browsing through 
them. 

“Who can send me copies of Rail¬ 
road prior to 1948? I offer in exchange 
British railway publications, tickets, 
photos, etc. Any railfan visiting Eng¬ 
land will be welcomed at my home.” • 

P RESIDENT EISENHOWER is not 
a railfan. He prefers airplanes. Only 
twice has he ridden the railroad car 
Magellan, once for a New York trip 
and once on a 1953 visit to Canada. 
He has just labeled the car “surplus ma¬ 
terial” and donated it to the Florida 
Development Commission to be en- 





Presidential car Magellan , now retired, 
is on permanent exhibition in Florida. 
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modern master 
home training 
course 

IN AU 
3 PHASES 


TOOIS AHD INSTRUMENTS 


only National 
Technical Schools 
gives you this 
complete training 


resident TRAINING 
AT LOS ANGELES 


ACTUAL LESSON 


5 National Technical Schools, Dept.C3F-59 
I 4000 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

| Rush FREE “Opportunity” Book and Actual 
| Lesson. No Salesman will call. 


xbux x\ivuxe 

M COKDflKrtWIfi * KTOttATWH 
EUtTKCW. tmiMICE 


Be A Master Technician 


BOOK AND 
ACTUAL 
LESSON NOW! 

No obligation. 

. NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


If you wish to take your 
training in our Resident 
School at Los Angeles, 
start NOW in our big mod 
ern Shops and Labs. Here 

you work With latest equip 
ment . . - professionally 

installed . . - finest most 
complete facilities offered 
by any school. Expert, 
friendly instructors. Per 
sonal attention. Graduate 
Advisory Service. Help 
finding home near school 
... and part timejob 
while you learn Check 
box in coupon lor run 
information. 


NATIONAL technical 

WORLD-WIDE TRAINING SI 


Incomplete training limits your earning 
power, even . disqualifies you for top-pay 
jobs. The big service companies require 
complete, all-phase training. If you open 
your own shop, you'll be called upon to 
service and repair all types of refrigerators, 
air conditioners and appliances. With com¬ 
plete training—as only N.T.S. gives you— 
you can accept every job, make big profits 
all year round. 

FUTURE BRIGHT FOR TRAINED 
MASTER TECHNICIANS 

Over 30,000 new technicians must be trained 
annually. You are needed to help service and 
repair the 50 million air conditioners, refriger¬ 
ators and electrical appliances that will need 
fixing this year alone. No wonder the Master 
Technician has steady work, at high pay, year 
after year. He can go places in his own. busi¬ 
ness or with a manufacturer, dealer, distributor 
or department store. Armed with all-phase 
training, his earning power is unlimited. 

THE MOST FOR LESS 

We give you illustrated Shop-Tested Lessons 
and Manuals — many other training aids ... 
privilege of CONSULTATION with our instruc¬ 
tors and engineers. Every lesson, every man¬ 
ual has been SHOP tested and approved. 


You get Professional Tools, Precision Instru¬ 
ments, PLUS a Factory-Made APPLIANCE 
TESTER! A shop-full of PRACTICAL, profes¬ 
sional equipment. Use them to conduct over 
100 experiments . . . also in Spare Time Work 
and ON THE JOB. It is all yours to keep .. . 
no EXTRA MONEY DEPOSITS ... no EXTRA 
COST on your equipment kits. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN 

We show you how. Many of our students pay 
for their entire course—and more—in Spare 
Time while learning. So can you. Graduate 
Advisory Service, too. 

GET THE BENEFIT OF OUR OVER 
50 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


NATI0NAL«PSCH00LS 

WORLD-WIDE TRAINING SINCE 1905 
4000 SO. FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGE1ES 37, CALIF., U. S. A. 


shrined at the University of Miami. 

The car, a gift from the Association 
of American Railroads, figured in the 
swift-moving days of World War II, 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
made some of his important decisions 
while traveling aboard it. 

And President Truman used the car 
many times, particularly while he was 
barnstorming the country in his cam¬ 
paign victory over Tom Dewey in 1948. 
(Details in our August, 1956, issue.) 

The Magellan, built in 1942, is a 
rolling fortress weighing 288,000 
pounds, three times the weight of the 
average sleeping car. It was built with 
five-eighths-inch armorplate on its roof, 
sides and ends. Windows are of 3-inch- 
thick glass. • 

Doors open and shut like bank 
vaults. An escape hatch was designed 
to provide an exit in case the car plung¬ 
ed off a bridge into water. • 

S TRASBURG RAILROAD, a 4%- 
mile line with an ancient history, 
has just bought its second Pullman, 60 
years old and heated by a pot-bellied 
coal stove, reports Lu Cummings, Jr., 
129 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa. It came 
from the Reading Co. The first one 
originally ran on the New York Cen¬ 
tral. Other equipment consists of an ex- 
Pennsy boxcar and a 1926 Plymouth 
gasoline locomotive, to which will soon 
be added a steam locomotive from New 
England. 

The Strasburg resumed regular pas¬ 
senger service last Jan. 4 for the first 
time since 1900. The road’s president, 
Donald Hollack, its vice presidents, and 
about 100 other persons celebrated by 
making two round trips between the 
, line’s two terminals, Strasburg and Leb¬ 
anon Place, Pa. • 

H ugh d’autremont has just 

been paroled after serving 31 years 
of a “life sentence” in Oregon State 
Prison for .murder and attempted train 
robbery. He and his twin brothers, Roy 
and Ray, blew up a steel mail car of 
an express shortly after midnight, Oct. 
11, 1923, at the western end of a tun¬ 
nel in the Siskiyou Mountains, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. This explo¬ 
sion killed a mail clerk but battered the 
steel car so badly that the three men 
could not enter it. So they shot and 
killed the only witnesses—engineer, fire¬ 
man, a brakeman — and fled. Blood¬ 
hounds rushed from Seattle, 542 miles 
away, failed to pick up the scent. 

The three D’Autremonts were hunted 

JUNE, 1959 


N.T.S. also offers training in 
TV - RADIO - ELECTRONICS 
and AUTO MECHANICS - DIESEL 


' NAME_ 

! ADDRESS 

ARF 

CITY 

_ZONE_STATE_ 





























for three and a half years before the 
first of them, Hugh, was caught. He 
was then serving in the U.S. Army 
under an alias and was stationed in 
the Philippines. Capture of the other 
two soon followed. • 

S EVERAL readers have asked us 
about the use of two crummies on 
long freight trains. M. B. Dolinger of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio comments: “This 
C&O, as well as other roads, puts two 
cabooses on local freights where the 
train-length justifies the use of a second 
caboose in order to save time at points 
where switching is performed. With a 
head-end caboose the conductor does 
not have to walk the entire train length 
to get to the engine. 

“Waycars which handle LCL freight 
are usually located near the head end 
of local freights to facilitate the spot¬ 
ting of these cars at platforms and 
freight houses for partial unloading. 

“Of course, the diesel locomotive has 
changed this setup to some extent. It 
eliminates the need for the head-end 
r caboose on certain trains where more 
than one unit is used and where train- 
crew men, except the flagman, can 
have seats available in the engine. Ra¬ 
dios installed on some trains take care 
of communications.” • 

F OOTNOTE to Wm. Westphal’s ar¬ 
ticle, “She Ran Only in Winter” 
(Feb. issue) comes from Harry Hyde, 
Jr., 930 Academy Lane, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.: “Although the old steam dummy 
no longer runs between Manahawkin 


Harry Hyde, Jr. 



Tracks gone, but old station building is 
still left at Beach Haven, New Jersey. 


and Barnegat City (now Barnegat 
Light), N.J., bits of railroadiana may 
still be seen in the vicinity, such as: 

“A Tuckerton Railroad timetable of 
June, 1921, on display in Barnegat 
Light Museum, showing distances be¬ 
tween stations to hundredths of a mile. 
The old Beach Haven station building, 
now the Station Arms Apartments. 
Ruins of an old railroad embankment. 
The old Manahawkin depot, now used 
by a commercial firm. Jersey Central 
freight station (still active) and pas¬ 
senger station (still standing, although 
tracks have gone), both at Barnegat, 
southern terminus of CNJ’s Barnegat 
branch.” • 

N EW YORK CENTRAL has sold al¬ 
most 100 of its passenger stations 
so far in a move to. cut down revenue 
losses in its passenger business. The 
sales have brought in more than $1,500,- 
000. New owners are utilizing the de¬ 
pots for various purposes ranging from 
supermarkets to a public library. In 
each case the Central reserves whatever 


station space it needs for rail opera¬ 
tions. V 

Most of the properties sold are rather 
small, but the road has just signed a 
six-month option agreement for the 
lease or purchase of its huge passenger 
stations at Cleveland, Buffalo, Syra¬ 
cuse and Rochester. 

Apropos of waning passenger traffic, 
the Central desires to get rid of its un¬ 
profitable Hudson River ferries. The 
road’s president, Alfred Perlman, told 
this one at a luncheon the other day: 

A few weeks ago, during the high 
winds which struck the New York City 
area, the weather deck was blown off 
one of the road’s New York to Wee- 
hawken ferry boats. 

“All nine on board got wet,” Perlman 
said, “the seven members of the crew 
and two passengers.” 

He added: “On many of these ferry 
boat runs we do not have an , employe 
to collect the fares—for the fares we 
would collect would not even pay his 
salary.” • 

P ASSENGERS aren’t very happy 
about.the buses that have replaced 
ferries out of Oakland, Calif. The fol¬ 
lowing item comes from William C. 
Kessel, 101 Center St., Hamburg, N.Y.: 

“Everybody was asked to board only 
one bus instead of the two available at 
Oakland, but that wasn’t possible with 
all the luggage. Then the driver of the 
second gas-buggy requested, ‘Please, 
everybody sit on one side. I’ve got a 
flat tire.’ At the bridge, he lost his 
nerve and phoned a trouble truck to 



Canadian Pacific Railway 


New England’s only steam train operated by a common carrier is the Canadian Pacific Day liner. 


daily through Maine. 
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$750 million yearly potential In 
rug and upholstery cleaning . . . 


In your town, just 2 jobs a day 
earns $8,750 profit first year . . . 


You become an independent business 
man with financial and social success. 


YOU'RE BACKED BY NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

As a Duraclean Dealer you are backed by a 
National Advertising program which is larger 
than all other similar programs in the industry 
combined! LUmSSB 

Consumer Advertising: Ads dramatizing unique 
benefits of your services reach a nationwide audi- 
__ ence through influential maga- 
zines as House Beautiful, House 


& Gardens, Canadian Homes & 

Gardens, Town & Country, Par- 
ents’, many others. To tie-in 
with this national campaign in 
your town, you receive ad re- 
prints, ad mats, display cards 
plus other materials. 

Trade Advertising: More and 
more retailers are becoming 
“agencies” for Duraclean Deal- 
ers. By recommending your 
services to their customers, they 
increase their profits and YOURS. Advertising 
targets retailers through key magazines. A 
proven agency program helps you convert retail¬ 
ers into agents. All these benefits you receive 
as a Duraclean Dealer. 


MAKE MORE MONEY IN ONE OF TODAY'S FASTEST-GROWING INDUSTRIES 

We’ll train and establish ' 

YOUR OWN LIFETIME Bl 

you in 

USINiSS 



£ 

mi 


START PART-TIME ... IF NOW EMPLOYED 

If you have longed for the prestige and financial 
independence of your own business, the time to turn 
this dream into reality is NOW . . . during 
this period of growth in the home furnish¬ 
ings cleaning service field. Here's your 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of a booming industry. 


Spurred by population growth and new 
home construction, carpet and furniture 
manufacturers have more than doubled pro¬ 
duction within the past 8 years to meet 
consumer demand. This, in turn, has created 
a continuing need for the cleaning and 
care of these furnishings in homes, offices 
and institutions everywhere. Cleaning re¬ 
quiring specialized knowledge to protect and preserve costly in¬ 
vestments—especially wall-to-wall carpeting and fine upholstered 
furniture—which you will learn under our guidance. 

This is a sound, lifetime business which you can build from 
part-time to full-time, and then further expand by hiring service¬ 
men. Alert Dealers can gross $9.00 hourly on own service, plus 
$6.00 on each serviceman at National Price Guide charges. We 
furnish everything required. No shop needed. 


We Help You Grow 

YOUR personal success is of vital importance 
to every member of Headquarters' staff of 
experts (a few of whom are 
pictured here). Whenever a 
problem arises, whether it 
concerns business records, 
advertising, the cleaning of 
special fabrics, anything at all, 
you are given prompt, expert 
counsel. Our Mutual Coopera¬ 
tion System also provides 25 
other unique continuous serv¬ 
ices: National Advertising in 
leading consumer and trade 
magazines as described above; 
copyright and trademark pro¬ 
tection; local promotional 
material; home-snow booth 
display; laboratory research 
and development; monthly 
sales-building magazine, re¬ 
gional meetings and national 
conventions, plus many others. 


Five Ways To Make Money 

Duraclean Dealership qualifies you to offer five 
services, thereby multiplying your profits. 

1. Duraclean: Unique absorption process for 
cleaning and reviving rugs, carpets, upholstery. 
Recommended by leading stores and manufacturers. 
No scrubbing, soaking, shrinkage. Aerated foam 
manufactured by portable electric Foamovator safe¬ 
ly removes dirt, grease, unsightly spots. Dries so 
fast customers use furnishings in few hours. 

2. Durashield: soil-retarding treatment that keeps 
furnishings clean months longer. Applied after 
cleaning, this invisible film protects each fiber 
from dirt. Easy and quickly applied. So new you 
may be the first in town to offer this type service. 

3. Duraproof: Protects against damage by moths, 
carpet beetles. Backed by an International 6-year 
Warranty! 

4. Duraguard: A flame-proofing treatment which 
reduces fire damage. Theaters, restaurants, hotels 
offer huge potential. 

5. Spotcraft: Special chemical products which en¬ 
able you to handle most all spot or staining 
problems. 


-What Dealers Say- 

W. Looktebtll (St. Louis): 

My 27th year! Began dur¬ 
ing depression and built 
business on good service. 

D. Chtlcott (N. Platte): Dura¬ 
clean say gross $9.00 per 
hour. I gross up to $12.00. 
Many dealers do much better. 

M. Lyons (Chgo): 2nd 
year should hit $100,000; 

1st was $40,000. Hdqrshetp 
makes it possible. 

E. Roddey f Hampton, Va.): 
Did $600.00 first 12 days In 
January. My business keeps 
growing each month. 

A. Wilson (Tulsa): Made 
$1,299 this month working 
alone. Duraclean outper¬ 
forms all competitors. 


— Backed by Famous Awards — 

t These two important 
honors conferred on 
Duraclean give proof 
of your superior serv¬ 
ices. As a Duraclean 
Dealer, you willbe the 
only clean-, 
ing service in town 
backed by both these 
famous seals. No 
wonder customers 
buy Duraclean so 
quickly 1 




—What Manufacturers Say — 

. (Duraclean) stand¬ 
ards in keeping with 
service to which . . car- /awsco\ 


(American Viscose Corp ) 

“. . superior to any on-location 
process with which I’m familiar.” 


— President, Modern Tufting Co. 

. we approve this process . . in 
keeping with better service to Mrs. 
Housewife.’.' —Aldon Rug Mills 


FREE 

Booklets Tell How! 

Letter and illustrated 
booklets explain urgently 
needed services, waiting 
market, large profits, pro¬ 
tected territory. Send 
coupon for free facts today. 


Mail Coupon—You Get Free Booklets! 


'OWN a Business"Coupon 


DURACLEAN CO..9-706 Duraclean Bldg.. DaoriUld. III. 

without obligation, show me how I may enjoy a steadily 
increasing life income in my OWN business. Enclose FREE 
booklets and free details. 

Name . 

Address ....County. 


DURACLEAN CO.,9-706 Duraclean 


Deerfield, III. 1 <=■». Sate . 



























change doughnuts. Result: over an hour 
late.” • 

A DUAL-POWERED, two-in-one lo¬ 
comotive comprised of a diesel- 
electric and a third-rail electric loco¬ 
motive in one car body was described 
at a recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

General Motors developed the new 
locomotive, a mass-produced diesel- 
electric that can also operate directly 
from a third rail and thus enter and 
leave New York’s two principal sta¬ 
tions without change of motive power 
or without stopping for change in 
source of power. Previously, operation 
in two power areas required two sepa¬ 
rate locomotives. Some 30 units are 
now in service on the New Haven 
Railroad. • 

lYfISSOURI PACIFIC’S dynamic 
president, Russel L. Dearmont, 
chides certain railroad officials for con¬ 
stantly dropping services. He declares 
that “the most vital decision” the rail¬ 
road industry must make is “whether 
it will be the great transportation agency 
of the country or a continually shrink¬ 
ing, less important factor in the trans¬ 
port field.” 

“If we meet our problems by retiring 
from every field where the going is 
rough,” he says, “we will deserve the 
minor place that such an attitude will 
put us in.” 

Labor, a newspaper, reports that 
“members of Congress are urging the 
ICC to put the brakes on the pell-mell 
effort of some railroads to slash or 
abandon passenger service.” It charges 
that “some railroads deliberately try to 
discourage passengers in order to build 
up a case for abandonment of trains.” 

The Missouri Pacific is not one of 
those roads. President Dearmont points 
to certain steps the Mopac has been 
taking to modernize its freight and pas¬ 
senger service. 

In the latter field, the MP has pro¬ 
vided low-cost tray meals for coach 
passengers, free coffee breaks, overnight 
sleeping accommodations at coach fare 
plus a small added charge, special trains 
for. special events, and various other 
features to attract more passengers. 

“The policy of seeking increased pas¬ 
senger traffic for Missouri Pacific trains 
will continue. We will be alert for im¬ 
proved service and we will be looking 
for added innovations to popularize our 
passenger trains.” 

Most of the big roads are actively 
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soliciting passenger business. Union Pa¬ 
cific, for example, has invested over 
$31 million in new modem passenger 
equipment in recent years. That doesn’t 
sound like defeatism. But too often the 
public fails to support branch-line lo¬ 
cals. Last winter, when a New York 
Central branch train was snowbound, 
the company sent its passengers — all 
three of them—home in the same taxi¬ 
cab. • 

N EWSWORTHY. Plans for the pro¬ 
jected merger of the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian are “pro¬ 
gressing very satisfactorily,” reports 
N&W President Saunders, adding that 
“the new railway system would enable 
us to accomplish many things that nei¬ 
ther road can do alone.” 

“What happened to the plan for 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Union Pacific, and Milwaukee Road to 
use the same depot in Spokane, Wash.?” 
asks John Aardema, 114 16th Ave., 
Paterson, N.J. 

Identical to the great Union Dome 
at Baton Rouge, La., the world’s big¬ 
gest circular building without internal 
supports (pictured in our Feb. issue), 
a newer dome is being built at Wood 
River, Ill., by Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
now a division of Union Tank Car Co. 
Both domes were designed for tank-car 
repairs. UTC owns America’s largest 
fleet of railway tank cars. 

Excerpt from Railroad Man's Maga¬ 
zine of Feb., 1907, “There was a lot 
more fun in railroading of the ’70’s 
than there is today.” 

Yes, and a lot more danger, and 
longer hours and harder work. We don’t 
think you’d want to go back to it even 
if you could. 



Chesapeke & Ohio stenog in office of 
chief, medical examiner: the blue-eyed 
Miss Sandy Hensley, who lives at 1024 
16th St., Huntington, West Virginia. 


A special train of four cars, travel¬ 
ing at times nearly as slow as a man 
walks, recently carried General Elec¬ 
tric’s heaviest single shipment, a 230- 
ton'generator stator, from Schenectady, 
N.Y. to near Mystic, Mass., via the 
New York Central, the New Haven, the 
Boston & Maine, and the Boston & Al¬ 
bany. Among the arrangements made 
for this oversize shipment was the 
shoring up of a bridge over a street in 
Willimantic, Conn. 

To expedite the classification of more 
than 50,000 on-line freight car records 
daily, the Illinois Central has installed 
the first high-speed teleprinter in the 
railroad industry. It is capable of trans¬ 
mitting 600 words a minutes as con¬ 
trasted with the usual 60 and 100 word 
per minute teleprinters used on rail¬ 
roads. 

Effective next Jan. 1, the New York 
Central will terminate its express trans¬ 
portation contract with Railway Express 
Agency. The Central feels it can de¬ 
velop a more efficient small-shipment 
service of its own. “Changing condi¬ 
tions require changing methods,” says 
Alfred E. Perlman, president of the 
Central. “REA’s operations today are 
essentially the same as they were when 
the Agency was set up—almost 30 years 
ago.” REA is owned by 68 railroads. 
It handles rail and air shipments. 

Illinois Central has asked the ICC for 
authority to buy the Tremont & Gulf 
for $700,000. This railway is located 
wholly within Louisiana, 61 miles be¬ 
tween West Monroe and Winnfield, 
with two branches totalling 21.6 miles. 

Wanted: narrow-gage Uintah Ry. 
anecdotes and personal experiences. 
We’d like to hear from anyone familiar 
with the severe operating conditions on 
this now-abandoned Colorado road. 
Your editor is writing the Uintah story 
in collaboration with the road’s old 
general manager, L. C. Sprague, who 
designed its steam locomotives for 
grades up to iVz percent. 

Southern Pacific is asking ICC for 
permission to abandon its 70.4-mile 
narrow-gage branch (featured in our 
Feb. ’59 issue) and to substitute service 
by its own Pacific Motor Trucking Co., 
reports A. Parsons. It blames dwindling 
traffic, high taxes, and delay and ex¬ 
pense of transferring shipments between 
narrow- and standard-gage cars. • 
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/T /\ YEARS ago the Chicago & East- 
M” ern Illinois bought the Carthage, 
Paducah & Memphis, and that winter 
E. H. DeGroot, Jr. (now of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.), served as chief dispatcher 
at Danville, Ill. 

“Desiring, to acquaint myself with 
the new. territory,” he writes, “I rode 
locals from time to time, leaving the 
office in charge of Charlie McCormac, 
the night chief. On one trip I was stand¬ 
ing on the West Frankfort station plat¬ 
form Watching the crew unload way 
freight when I heard through an open 
window the Danville dispatcher calling 
the station for an order. Stepping over 
to the operator, I said quietly, ‘VR is 
calling you for a 9.’. After the operator 
had delivered his order he came over 
to me and said: ‘Say, bo, they’re hiring 
ops at Danville. Better go up there. I 
think you can get a job.’ I smiled, 
thanked the man, but did not ex¬ 
plain.” • 

TJ AILCATS, born and raised in - a 
railway station, resent traveling by 
bus. Which leads to the story of four 
cats belonging to Oswald Walker. When 
Mr. Walker retired from his job as 
stationmaster at Friargate, Derby, on 
the British Railways, he sent his pets to 
his new home at Newby. Each cat, 
wearing a red ribbon and a nameplate, 
was enclosed in a cardboard carton and 
shipped by bus. Enroute to Newby, all 
four forced open their cartons, quietly 
slipped out of the bus, and later were 
found strolling around the old familiar 
Friargate depot. The story comes from 
John B. Simcox, 141 High St., Tew¬ 
kesbury, Glos., England. • 

O NE cold night back in 1917 when 
Thomas H. Bailey (now 351 But¬ 
ler St., Etna, Pittsburgh, Pa.) was work¬ 
ing as head brakeman on the New York 
Central’s Erie Division, his train pick¬ 
ed up 60 cars of coal and made the 
hill at Ashtabula, Ohio. 

“As we came up to the freight main 
track at about 6:30 a.m.,” he says, “we 
needed water. I left the cab to swing 
the water spout over the tender, but it 
was frozen stiff. I could not move it. A 
fast express was due to pass us on the 
adjoining track but I didn’t know how 
close it was. I braced my feet against 
the high-speed rail and pushed. The 
spout sprung. Hearing a swish, I turned 
around to see that the express had just 
passed. If the spout hadn’t moved at 
that instant I wouldn’t be alive.” • 


The Mechanism of Mind 


WHY YOU ARE AS YOU ABE- 

and WUcd y&u Can 2>o About 9t! 

Did you ever stop to think why you do the things you do? Have 
you often—when alone—censured yourself for impulsive urges, 
for things said or done that did not truly represent your real 
thoughts, and which placed you at a disadvantage? Most persons 
are creatures of sensation— they react to instinctive, impelling 
influences which surge up within them and which they do not 
understand— or know how to control. Just as simple living things 
involuntarily withdraw from irritations, so likewise thousands of 
men and women are content to be motivated by their undirected 
thoughts which haphazardly rise up in their consciousness. 

Today you must sell yourself to others—bring forth your best 
abilities, manifest your personality, if you wish to hold a posi¬ 
tion, make friends, or impress others with your capabilities. You 
must learn how to draw upon your latent talents and powers — 
not to be bent like a reed in the wind. There are simple, natural 
laws and principles which—if you understand them—make all 
this possible. 

Accept This FREE Book 

For centuries the Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) a world-wide 
movement of men and women devoted to the study of life and its hidden pro¬ 
cesses, have shown thousands how to probe these mysteries of self. Renowned 
philosophers and scientists have been Rosicrucians—today men and women in 
every walk of life owe their confidence and ability to solve personal problems to 
the Rosicrucian private, sensible method of self-development. To learn what the 
Rosicrucians can do for you regardless of your present position in life, send 
TODAY for your free copy of the book, 'The Mastery of Life.” There is no obli¬ 
gation. Please use coupon below or simply address your request to Scribe E.H J. 


Scribe E.H.J. The Rosicrucians (AMORC), San Jose, Calif. 
Please send me your free book, 'The Mastery of Life,” which 
I shall read as directed. This does not obligate me in any way. 

I Name ---- 

Address ------- 


*Ute ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 

GAL1FO RNI A, U. S. A. 


JUNE, 1959 
















RAILROAD PROGRESS: Welded rail, laid in 
continuous lengths of steel, gives passengers and 
freight smoother rides. 


America’s radar sky-watchers 
report for duty on rails of steel 

Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


Stretching across America, a vast network of radar stations is 
on guard night and day-helping to keep the skies above your 
home free of intruders. 

And America’s progressive railroads are essential to these radar 
installations. They help to haul the raw materials for their con¬ 
struction. They help move the finished components to their duty 
stations. No other form of transportation can handle such massive 
hauling jobs with the economy and efficiency of the railroads. 

The railroads are vital to our national defense and to the 
growth‘of our economy. The country — you — couldn’t do 
without them. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 

Association of American Railroads, Washington. D. C. A 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION’S ECONOMY 









• Don Wood, 29 Mt. Haven Drive, Livingston, N. J. 

locomotive at night. This one was made at Owen Sound, Ontario, in 


Only an expert photographer can get a detailed shot of 
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the early-morning, darkness of July 24, 1957, when the Canadian National’s 5594, Class K-3b, was being readied for 



































































Paul 
Bunyan's 
Toothpicks 



by Richard M. Murdock 


There 9 s a Narrow-Gage Railroad That Hauls 
Logs for About 50 Miles Through the California Big Woods 
and Gets Along Very Nicely Without Diesels 


S TEAM is still king in the high 
Sierras. For several months each 
year you can see smoke curling 
from the tall stacks df Shay loco¬ 
motives in the California big woods. 
There are seven Shays and one 
Heisler, all active. 

These engines are kept busy haul¬ 
ing loads of Paul Bunyan’s tooth- 
zpicks for the West Side Lumber 
Company, which operates about fifty 
miles of three-foot-gage railroad 
with 100 percent steam power. A 
few sprawling buildings at Tuo¬ 
lumne, 2600 feet above sea level, 
mark the company’s headquarters. 

The steam operation is a rare and 
beautiful sight. Railfans from dis¬ 
tant places flock here with cameras 
and tape-recorders to memorialize 
the remnants of bygone days. 

They chat with such men as 
“Shorty” Leland Maddox, first on 
the engineers’ seniority list. Shorty 
is a hoghead six days a week and a 
cowhand on Sundays, his interests 
ranging from engine-house to cor¬ 
ral. Every Monday morning at a 
quarter past midnight he swaps levis 
for overalls, cowboy boots for shoes, 
and a broad-brimmed Stetson for a 
hogger’s peaked cap. He is assign- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. J. WALK 

ed regularly to the Ten-spot, an 80- 
ton oilburner built by Lima in 1928 
(pictured on front cover) and his 
fireman is Jim Weeks. 

The odd-looking No. 10 is not 
exactly a racehorse. Like all Shays, 
her boiler is set off to the left to 
counterbalance and make room for 
her three cylinders just ahead of the 
cab on th6 right. These cylinders 
transmit power to three sets of four- 
wheeled trucks via crankshaft, 
sleeved couplings, universal joints, 
pinions, and gears, all exposed. Solid 
axels make each 34 inch wheel a 
driver. Ten miles an hour is her 
best speed but she can round sharp 
curves up to 70 degrees. 

It’s a star-splattered night in the 
mother lode country with a sliver 
of golden moon hanging above the 
ridge. But West Side’s business is 
timber, not gold. White and pon- 
derosa pine, white and red 
(Douglas) fir, and cedar, maybe for 
pencil stock or six-foot railroad ties. 
In the semi-darkness you glimpse an 
acre of logs floating in the brackish 
water of the adjacent mill pond, 
many of them dumped from Shorty’s 
train. 

“Mornin’, Jim,” Shorty greets his 


fireman as the morning work begins. 

‘Although Jim Weeks is fifth on 
the list of eight runners, he prefers to 
fire. He gives the Ten-spot the once¬ 
over. Her cab brass glints in the pale 
moonlight. 

The conductor, Jack Neil, has two 
brakemen, Wayne Cram and Albino 
Spinetto, the latter being also the 
West Side’s roadmaster. Jack walks 
up to the cab and hands Shorty the 
only written order he’ll receive on 
the entire round trip. It reads: 

C & E ENGINE 10 AUGUST 18 1958 

ENGINE 10 RUN TUOLUMNE TO CAMP 
24 WAIT AT CAMP 21 FOR ENGINE 8 
PICK UP THEIR TRAIN CALL AT CAMP 
24 TAKE REEFER 2 BARRELS TORQUE 
FLUID FOR NIAGARA O K 12 30 AM 
GREEN DISPATCHER 

Soon a pair of shrill toots shatter 
the Sierra stillness. Only the Ten- 
spot sports a donkey-engine whistle, 
one that shrieks of the diamond- 
stacked ’80’s. And Shorty, a born 
whistle artist, never misses a chance 
to display his skill. On such occa¬ 
sions most of the town’s 2200 drowsy 
residents are said to roll over in 
bed and grumble, “Shorty’s leavin’ 
town,” and then resume their slum¬ 
ber. 

The Shay’s rapid exhaust is creat¬ 
ing quite a commotion along the 
shadowy bank of Turnback Creek. 
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Above, on the ridge, scattered oaks 
and digger pines stand silhouetted 
against the mountain sky. Shorty 
widens on the throttle for the grade 
by Baker Siding, his Johnson bar 
nearly in the corner. 

“Hook up a Shay more than six 
notches and she won’t steam,” he says, 
from wisdom born of experience. 

J IM WEEKS drops to the deck 
and funnels through a few scoops 
of sand, further darkening the night 
sky. The steam-gage needle quivers 
near 210. Were headed east for re¬ 
mote timber country. 

Now she’s dipping over the ridge 
into the rugged, mine-dotted canyon 
of the North Fork of the Tuolumne. 
The river is a silvery ribbon barely 
discernible far below. Still there’s 
no real timber — mostly brush, scat¬ 
tered oaks, digger pines—and rattle¬ 
snakes. Down by Dry Tank, then a 
slight pull before the track levels to 
follow the curvy contour of the 
canyon, and we cross the river it¬ 


self, at Mile 7, on a timbered bridge. 

Bridge Watchman Frank Smith, 
grizzled and seventy, waves from his 
trackside shanty as the train rumbles 
across the curved North Fork trestle, 
300 feet long and 62 feet high. Frank 
has been with the West Side off and 
on since 1910 but, as he puts it, “I 
got so old, they put me on bridge 
watchin’.” Insurance companies in¬ 
sist on watchmen during the fire 
season. 

Now the Ten-spot really goes to 
work, for it’s 16 miles to Camp 21, 
uphill all the way, with' grades up to 
5 percent and curves as sharp as 60 
degrees. The Shay bellows power to 
the night sky. Jim has the Monitor 
injector steadily supplying the boil¬ 
er. Water dances at a safe half¬ 
glass. The fuel oil is hot and there’s 
a thin haze at the stack, the steamy 
smell of well-lubricated machinery 
doing a job. 

The donkey whistle screams again. 
Road crossing ahead. Suddenly the 
night is split with fight. Flash! Flash! 


“Darned shutterbugs!” Shorty 
snorts. “Gettin’ so they nearly blind 
a man every trip! Guess they got tape 
recorders, too! Act like it’s our last 
run.” 

Around a bluff and into Basin 
Creek Canyon our little train labors. 
Another crossing. More flash pic¬ 
tures. There’s timber now, straight 
young pines,. firs, cedars. Second 
a$d third growth, but mostly thick, 
a good sign for the future. 

A mile west of Straight Siding, the 
Ten-spot skirts a single, overturned 
logging flatcar with shiny flanged 
wheels skyward, victim of a mishap 
a few days before. Soon we come to 
the siding itself—capacity, 22 cars. 

Camp 8, originally Nashton town, 
where all rolling stock was main¬ 
tained the first six years of the road’s 
. operation, lies two miles beyond at 
3400-foot elevation. Little evidence 
remains of this once-bustling com¬ 
munity. Water tank, section houses, 
a few old buildings, a rusty donkey 
engine—that’s all of Camp 8 today. 


Shorty Maddox and the West Side Lumber Company’s 10-spot wheel a string of “toothpicks” westward over North Fork trestle. 












Ironically, the donkey is fired up 
daily, mill blocks serving as fuel. 
Its purpose? Hot water for the 
gandy dancers. 

Leaving Camp 8, the steady climb 
continues. Shorty checks his watch. 
2:30. On time. Its eight miles to 
Deadwood, eleven to Camp 21, sev¬ 
enteen to Camp 24, the turning point. 
They re due at 24 by 5:30. 

The pine-scented air is cooler now, 
almost snappy. A porcupine across 
the track in the headlight’s glare, 
'and then a doe with two fawns. 

“Never hit a deer yet,” Shorty 
tells us. “Bears, they’re gettin’ scarce. 
Used to see mountain lions and bob¬ 
cats only four miles out of Tuo¬ 
lumne. Then the last four years 
runnin’, a mountain lion had a pair 
of kittens each spring. She’d cross 
just west of Camp 8, the kittens frol¬ 
icking behind her.” 

Cattle have a tendency to bed 
down on the right-of-way in num¬ 
bers, probably because, as Shorty 
says, “it’s the only level place they 
can find.” He watches out for them. 

i^UR Shay is now lurching and 
weaving into hairpin curves on 
35- to 60-pound rail, made by the 
St. Louis Steel Company in 1883. 
Block signals, tie-plates, and ballast 


are unheard-of. The roadbed is 
crudely hacked in brown and red 
Sierra dirt, the rougher the better, 
for Shays seem to thrive on difficulty. 
Ties are six-foot cedar split from 
the local forest. Hand-thrown ball 
lever switches are the rule. 

“Considerin’ the shape of the road, 
derailments aren’t too- common,” 
Shorty says, conceding that slow 
speeds and the constant efforts of 
seven section gangs also play a part. 
“Still, I’ve been upside-down four 
times and never left the cab.” 

The six-spot, long since scrapped, 
was a two-trucked Shay with engine 
and tender mounted on a single, 
rigid frame. She had an almost un¬ 
believable record of bad luck. Of the 
nine times she made the ditch, 
Shorty was at her throttle three of 
them! 

“But my last trip upside-down was 
in the ten-spot here. It was the sum¬ 
mer of ’54 I was cornin’ west with 
38 loads and the reefer car when I 
hit a broken rail a mile east of 
Deadwood. Only the, engine ditch¬ 
ed. I am glad to say that nobody was 
hurt.” 

As it turned out, they simply jack¬ 
ed the track over, got another loco¬ 
motive and went on into town. As 
if to prove the indestructibility of 


Shays, the ten-spot was shopped only 
three days. 

Ahead now, through the trees, 
shows Deadwood. Siding, water 
tank, and a wye for turning engines. 
Now but three miles of grade re¬ 
main. Then Camp 21 and a wait for 
the Eight-spot with Leonard Ames 
at the throttle. This job, known as 
'“the double” because it sometimes 
makes two Deadwood turns in a 
single tour of duty, wa$ out of Tuo¬ 
lumne with a string of empties about 
a half hour behind the ten-spot. 

At long last. Camp 21. Shorty 
closes the throttle and drifts to a 
halt at the east end—elevation, 5,000 
feet. Brakeman Wayne Cram, tall 
and angular, eyes the ground specu¬ 
latively. It was here a few night 
earlier, while switching, that he re¬ 
layed some rather spectacular sig¬ 
nals to the hogger. 

“I’m considered pretty deaf,” he 
says, “but one thing is certain. I can 
hear a rattler even when I can’t 
see him. Such was the case the other 
night. Know of a safer place from 
which to pass signals than the top of 
that telephone pole there?” 

Also at Camp 21 ten minutes was 
lost one day while the. crew routed 
a rattler which was entwined in the 
truck frame of a logging flat. It’s not 


A stop to cool brakes and deliver supplies to bridge watchman Frank Smith at North Fork. Recently abandoned Camp 45. 
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uncommon for trains to stop up here 
for the express purpose of extermi¬ 
nating a rattler. 

Now the Eight-spot can be heard 
pulling up behind, stopping short 
of the west siding switch. Cutting 
off, she reaches up and grabs the 
ten’s caboose, backs down, and heads 
into the siding with it. Shorty catches 
the back-up sign, nudging his emp¬ 
ties against the others, pulling them 
all up to clear so the eight-spot, can 
switch cabooses. Then Shorty 
whistles off. 

Now that it’s level, he has no 
trouble pulling the reefer, 38 empties, 
and the caboose to Camp 24, six 
miles beyond. An unusual rendezvous 
is scheduled there with the "swing 
job” from Camp Niagara, current¬ 
ly the end of the line. 

It’s breaking light by the time we 
make Camp 24. We stop to head in at 
the west end of tha passing track 
which holds but 30 cars. At the east 
end, Shorty pulls right out onto the 
main until a stop sign tells him the 
caboose is clear behind. A cut is 
made, leaving the pass full. The 
engine and surplus cars then head 
around the balloon track, leaving 
the main clear for the incoming 14- 
spot, which is assigned to the swing 
job out of Camp Niagara terminal. 


OPENCER BLAIR is at the brake 
^ valve as the 14-spot, a reefer, 38 
loads, and a caboose jangle to a 
halt just to clear the balloon. This 
puts the two engines side by side, 
both headed west. 

Good natured joshing passes be¬ 
tween the two engineers but is in¬ 
terrupted by the appearance of Con¬ 
ductor Jack Neil, fresh from the tele¬ 
phone. Jack has a verbal train order 
from the chief dispatcher, Earl 
Green, back at Tuolumne. 

"Set out half the train at Dead- 
wood, and call from there,” he says. 

Reaching for the portable black¬ 
board hanging just above the mech¬ 
anical lubricator, Shorty chalks, 
Deadwood. His eye travels to the 
portable telephone on the deck. All 
West Side engines are so equipped. 
In emergencies, direct contact with 
the dispatcher can be established by 
hitching one wire to the overhead 
phone line and grounding the other 
to the rail. 

It’s nearly six now. The woods are 
bathed in a morning brilliance that 
intensifies each shade of green. With 
the first chill-dissolving warmth 
comes a tingling, pine-scented fresh¬ 
ness—Sierra splendor. 

We are out on the main now, al¬ 
lowing room for the 14-spot to pull 


down, then . back against the cars 
Shorty left on the balloon. After 
that, Shorty nudges back against 
the loads on the main, gets the ah, 
and whistles off for Deadwood so 
to share the train with the waiting 
Eight-spot’s crew. 

Quiet, lanky Earl Shields is the 
conductor on the swing job. He 
gathers verbal orders from the phone, 
and once Shorty’s gone, signals his 
crew to couple up. Big Spence eases 
the 14-spot back around the balloon, 
down the mainland into the siding 
on top of the rest of the train. 
They’re off then, headed back for 
Camp Niagara, 20 miles away. 

Which means that both trains, 
cabooses included, have departed 
just as they arrived. The engines and 
crews have simply swapped trains,; 

The country is level but curvy, 
for the most part, but this division 
boasts three high trestles, while the 
lower end has only one. 

The first, nine miles beyond Camp 
24, spans Clavey River, a tumbling, 
granite - strewn trout stream. This 
wooden tressle is 74 feet high and 
325 feet long, the longest of the four. 
Camp Clavey is at Mile 37. 

There’s a slight grade (less than 
one percent) for three and a half 
miles leaving the Clavey, then all is 


Note the seed timber left standing. The 14-spot at Camp Niagara. Standing on the right is Richard Murdock, author. 













The 14-spot caboose hop, with Frank McTrimble as fireman, takes water at Camp Niagara, currently the end of the line. 


level and curvy again. The bridge at the rear footboard when Spence tie. Harold “Hap” Handy is the con- 
Bourland Creek is the highest, 76 pinched the engine to a crawl. ductor. This run operates clear 

feet and the third longest, 315 feet. “Easy over this switch,” the hog- through to Camp Niagara on Mon- 
Crumbine Siding is near here, with ger said., “She’s a bad one.” days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, re¬ 
water, oil and a wye. It’s just five turning Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 

miles from Crumbine into Camp A FTER the swing job ties up,’ Saturdays. The woods are quiet on 
Niagara—elevation, 5,170 feet. Fireman Frank McTrimble be- the Sabbath. 

The last trestle crosses Niagara comes an engine watchman, which Each of West Side Shay’s is equip- 
Creek near a newly-activated camp, pays him two hours extra. This job ped with a 6 E-T airbrake, but it’s 
Niagara. The swing job now ties up usually consists of firing up the 14- seldom used. The cars have an un- 
at Camp Niagara about one .p.m., spot about seven p.m. so it won’t be usual straight-air system that is op- 
after spotting some of the empties, dead when the hefty cab partners erated by an old New York valve in 
for loading at the landing and stor- squeeze aboard come 12:30 a.m. the cab. Bypassing the triples, the 
ing the rest at Fleming, a siding a For Shorty Maddox on the Ten- brake cylinder of each car is tapped 
mile to the east. Heavy logging spot, leaving Camp 24 is a bit dif- directly by this separate line, creat- 
trucks that operate from the cutting ferent. Leonard Ames on the Eight- ing an effective, quick-action means 
area to the landing were brought in spot will share his train out of Dead- of uniform-grade braking, 
on flatcars. wood, for one thing, and they’ll both Shorty’s mood on the return trip 

Switching is fairly heavy with the have meets with a job known as “the is reflected in the way the whistle 
settling of the new camp. Many a tramp.” The tramp, on duty at Tuo- shrilly plays tag with the ' canyon 
time the whole crew assists in a lumne at 7:30 a.m., hauls its share walls, or shrieks for a meet or a 
chore such as rolling heavy oil and of loads and [ empties, plus cleaning crossing, or for stock—or just out of 
kerosene drums from a supply car. up any work the other crews can’t plain friendliness. 

The silence with which Shays drift handle. And those in Tuolumne who were 

was illustrated when the 14-spot The Nine-spot, sister to No. 10, is aware of his departure in the wee 
backed into an oil spur near the on the job. She was built by Lima hours are equally aware of his re¬ 
landing. Baptist Guidici was riding in ’23. Bert Bergstrom is at the throt- turn. Shorty Maddox and Jim Weeks 
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8 rounds a curve onto the trestle that spans the North Fork of Tuolumne River. 


will scarcely be down 
when the first logs fro 
hit the pond with a resounding noon¬ 
day splash. Paul Bunyan’s toothpicks! 

In 1949 the West Side reached 
maximum length, 72 miles, only 
mile and a half from the boundary 
of Yosemite National Park. The 
move from Camp 45 to Camp Niag¬ 
ara shrank the revised mileage from 
57 to 49. 

“We used to work seven 
on the road,” Shorty recalls, “the 
rest of our time overhauling engines 
in the shops. Now it’s a month or six . 
weeks in the shops, maybe only five 
on the road.” 

Officially, however, West Side lists 
its operating season from May 15 to 
November 1. Much depends upon 
the lumber market, prices, timber 
availability, and operating costs. 

One busy place is the chief dis¬ 
patcher’s little trackside office. Earl 
Green seems to delight in handling 
the continuously jangling phones. 
Fiftyish and husky, with glasses and 
thinning dark hair, his natural cheeri¬ 
ness fits the job. He started with 
West Side in engine service back in 
1920. But when they-stuck him in 
the deep woods as a hogger, he 
promptly quit, went to town, and 
hired out on a braking job that 
switched the mill. 

Earl’s been with the company ever 
since, off and on, but he likes most 
being the chief dispatcher. He takes 
orders as well as gives them. Any¬ 
thing from pillow cases for Camp 
Niagara to sides of beef or section- 
camp supplies. 

“Okay, Hap,” Earl will say to Con¬ 
ductor Handy on the eastbound 
tramp job, “you cap. give me a call 
up to Camp 24, huh?” Or perhaps to 
Conductor Jack Neil on Shorty’s job, 
“Meet Number 9 at Baker Siding and 
come to town.” Those are typical 
verbal orders which Earl gives over 
the phone. 

WfESTBOUND trains here are 
** superior by direction. Also, it’s 
up to Earl to arrange trackcar meets 
with the various trains. This is no 
easy task, with seven sections and 
anywhere from 14 to 27 track-car 
takeoffs per section. These ears are 


m 

large and sturdy, powered with 
Model A Ford engines and thifee- 
speed transmissions. Each winter 
they are overhauled in the shops, 
along with the other motive power. 
Each is equipped with a smaller 
push-car and a portable turntable 
with rails so as to negotiate quickly 
the right-angle takeoffs that desig¬ 
nate the meeting points with trains. 

Chinese labor built the first twelve 
miles of West Side track in . 1898. 
White labor managed the next 26. 
miles, and construction machinery 
the rest. Originally incorporated as 
the Hetch-Hetchy Yosemite Valley 
Railroad, this company dissolved 
about 1937. It was a comman carrier 
until 1944 but has since been solely 
,a logging road. Its length has always 
been determined by the distance 
from the logging area to the mill at 
Tuolumne, where it connects with 
the prosperous Sierra Railroad, a 
standard-gage pike operating be¬ 
tween Tuolumne and Oakdale (with 
a Southern Pacific connection). West 
Side is a division of Pickering Lum¬ 
ber Corporation. 

Currently, West Side’s engines 
consists of one Heisler (No. 2) and 
seven Shays. The two-cylinder gear¬ 
ed Heisler, converted to standard 
gage, switches daily around the ex¬ 
pansive mill grounds at Tuolumne. 
Lanky Cy Robertson is her regular 
fireman. 

“This job heads under the Mill 
Workers’ Union, so I’m not on the 
roadmen’s seniority list,” he says. 
“But I work the year ’round, so I’m 
not kicking.” 

Shays number 7, 12, and 15 are 
currently stand-by engines, the oth¬ 


ers regularly assigned. The Twelve- 
Spot was purchased from Swayne 
Lumber Company in Oroville, Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1939, along with 100 log¬ 
ging flats equipped with the straight- 
air system of car braking. Numbers 
14 and 15 came from the Hobart 
Estates Lumber Company in 1940. 
They are sisters, 65-ton Lima Shays. 
The Fifteen-spot was built in 1913 
with a wooden cab, the Fourteen- 
spot in T6 with a steel cab. Num¬ 
bers 8, 9, 10, and 12 are superheated, 
the rest saturated. 

The Twelve-spot has piston valves. 
All others have slide valves. The 
pinion gears on 8, 9, and 10 have 17 
teeth, the ring gears 43. Each holds 
1200 gallons of fuel oil, 3433 gal¬ 
lons of water. Each weighs 172,000 
pounds on the drivers, with an im¬ 
pressive 38,000 pounds tractive ef¬ 
fort. Each boiler is 50 inches in di- 
amater and carries 210 pounds of 
steam pressure. 

Rolling stock consists of 170 forty- 
foot logging cars that average 4800 
board feet per car. There are 75 
miscellaneous cars—cabooses, tanks, 
supply reefers, flats—and many of 
the older opes still equipped with 
link and pin couplers. 

This, in brief, is the narrow-gage 
West Side that still hauls Paul Bun- 
yan’s toothpicks with steam power. 
It’s a friendly road and it welcomes 
railfans, particularly those who 
bring cameras. But what about its 
future, its chances for survival? 

Bob Prater, the foreman of Sec¬ 
tion, Three, puts it this way: “We 
change our rails and ties every day. 
As long as there’s timber the road 
will operate.” • 
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the designer and builder of boudoir cars. 


The 

Blackmailing 

Carbuilder 

Colonel Mann Was a Legend of the Gaslight Era 9 
a Railroad Celebrity and a Purveyor of Scandal 

by LUCIUS BEEBE 

Author of the forthcoming book “Mansions on Rails” 

(Howell-North Press, Berkeley, Calif.) 


A PATRIARCHAL-LOOKING 
old gentleman was Colonel 
William D’Alton Mann, a New 
York celebrity of the gaslight era. 
Besides being famous as the designer 
and builder of Mann’s Boudoir Cars, 
the forerunner of today’s all-room 
corridor sleepers, he was the fore¬ 
most blackmailer of his generation. 
Mann’s patent sleeping-car .first ap¬ 


peared in the form of complete com- 
partmentation, with access only from 
a conductor’s footboard when the 
train was in motion. It found more 
acceptance in Europe, where this 
type was already established, than in 
America. The inventor then modified 
his design for an all-bedroom car 
with an inside corridor, and a num¬ 
ber of American railroads in the sev¬ 
enties placed them in service. 

The Colonel specialized in private 


cars, a celebrated example being the 
one he built for the opera and con¬ 
cert singer Adelina Patti, the Baron¬ 
ess Cederstrom. This car was mod¬ 
estly named The Adelina Patti. But 
there is more of a legend behind the 
one he built for Lily Langtry. 

Mrs. Langtry, later Lady de Bathe, 
was a sensational actress whose dra¬ 
matic ability was not her most con¬ 
spicuous talent. Tall and golden¬ 
haired she was, with a superb figure, 
and the toast of two continents. 
“Wherever I went,” she boasted, “to 
theater, picture galleries, shops, I 
was actually mobbed.” At social func¬ 
tions, she said, “many of the guests 
stood on chairs to obtain a better 


Drawn by Howard Fogg 
from an old photograph 



Lily Langtry, for whom tin; car named Lalee was built, was called “the Jersey Lily” because she was born in Jersey, England. 
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view of me. and I could not help but 
hear their audible comments on my 
appearance as I passed down the 
drawing-room.” 

Already renowned as a "friend” of 
the then Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII of England, this golden 
creature also had some less aristo¬ 
cratic lovers, one of -them being 
Freddy Gebhard, a New York wine 
merchant and playboy of some 
means. Colonel Mann created the car 
Lalee as a present for her from the 
enamoured Gebhard. 

Built to the vintner’s specifications 
and providing every possible luxury, 
Lalee was painted blue, with 
heavily-reinforced silver roof and 
multiple layers of flooring — cork, 
steel, hard wood, and finally car¬ 
peting. The rich furnishings included 
"an icebox big enough to hold an 
entire stag.” All projecting corners 
on the fixtures were covered with 
quilted leather crashmats so that, in 
event of the train stopping suddenly, 
the spoiled darling of the stage would 
be protected from bruises. 

After Mrs. Langtry had used 
rolling palace on several transconti¬ 
nental tours, including one to Cali¬ 
fornia where she bought a magnifi¬ 
cent ranch in Redwood County, 
Colonel Mann reverted to his roll as 
the prince of blackmailers. 

Being the publisher of the maga¬ 
zine Town Topics , a sort of forerun¬ 


ner of Confidential , Mann would pre¬ 
pare highly spiced and potentially 
ruinous biographies of wealthy per¬ 
sons which he set in type and sub¬ 
mitted to the subjects themselves in 
proof form. Almost invariably a per¬ 
son thus approached would see the 
light and send him a generous check, 
persuading him to scrap the impend¬ 
ing expose. 

Mann controlled a widespread spy 
ring of servants in homes of affluence, 
while waiters in such elite New York 
restaurants as Delmonico’s and 
Sherry’s also were in his pay. The 
blackmailing' carbuilder grew rich 
and, if not exactly esteemed, as ledst 
widely respected. He belonged to the 
best gentlemen’s clubs, including the 
Metropolitan and Lotus. His silk top 
hat, worn at a rakish angle* and im¬ 
maculate frock coat were among the 
sights of Fifth Avenue. 

During the construction of Lalee , 
Mann and the open-handed Freddy 
Gebhard had split many a magnum 
of rare champagne together and the 
canny Colonel had kept copious 
mental notes that might .be useful to 
him in future. He now submitted, in 
the best Town Topics manner, a biog¬ 
raphy for Mrs. Langtry’s approval. 
Its contents are not known, of course, 
but one can easily imagine it contain- 
ed intimate details of Lily’s romance 
with the Lothario of the wine bins, 


among others, and references to her 
dalliance with royalty. 

The actress was greatly disturbed. 
Her cries for aid brought Abe Hum¬ 
mel running to her New York hotel 
suite. Little Abe was, perhaps, the 
ablest criminal lawyer of his time. He 
represented the remarkable law firm 
of Howe & Hummel which, in its 
long and profitable annals, had won 
more than a hundred acquittals for 
murderers. 

Little Abe congratulated Mrs. 
Langtry on her good sense in retain¬ 
ing him. Not only was he stage-struck 
and intimate with numerous great 
players of the day but he happened 
to have an altogether gratifying dos¬ 
sier on Colonel Mann, for whom' he 
had long been laying. Hummel called 
on Mann at the Lotus Club and con¬ 
vinced him of the wisdom of scrap¬ 
ping the Langtry biography without 
the customary fee, and there the 
matter ended. 

Later on, Lalee was destroyed by 
fire at a place and time not recorded, 
but its gorgeous owner lived on after 
that for many years of fading glory 
and died at Monte Carlo in 1929. Al¬ 
though Town Topics has long since 
disappeared from the news-stands, 
the legend of the blackmailing car- 
builder is still part of the great body 
of folklore of New- York’s upper case 
society. • 

popular in Europe many years ago. 
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MARKERS 

Without Fireflies in Front 
and Rear No String of Cars 
and Locomotive Is a Train 


on the rear end of all freight trains/’ 
and a similar .rule for passenger runs. 

In 1888, when I began railroading 
on the Louisville, Evansville & St. 
Louis (now Southern Railway), I 
came in personal contact with train 
markers for the first time. Those 
markers were boxes with clear panes 
of glass, front and rear, built onto the 
sides of cupolas. A sheet of red glass 
would be slid in grooves to the rear. 

' The lamps were square-fronted kero¬ 
sene-burners with ordinary lamp 
chimneys. I had access to these 


markers' by a door inside the cupola 
for changing the glass'and lighting 
the lamp. 

Other markers, on top of the cu¬ 
pola, were serviced through a trap¬ 
door. The red glass was held in posi¬ 
tion by a spring catch, which occa¬ 
sionally would work loose and gash 
a brakeman’s head. Side markers re¬ 
mained in use on some roads until 
about 1915, but the others were dis¬ 
continued, without regret, long be¬ 
fore that date. 

Since markers themselves and the 



by BILL KNAPKE 


T HE RAUCOUS sound of a die- 
sel airhorn stopped us one eve¬ 
ning at a Southern Pacific cross¬ 
ing. Being a retired old SP conduc¬ 
tor, I was in no hurry to get any¬ 
where, and the boy who stood be¬ 
side me likes to watch trains but 
knows almost nothing 'about them. 
So we waited cheerfully in the dark¬ 
ness. Four diesels grunted and 
groaned over he crossing, followed 
by a long string of lumbering freight 
cars. At the rear, caboose lights 
showed emerald green to front and 
side, and cheery red behind. 

“Well,” I said to the boy, “it’s a 
train and its all there.” 

The boy snorted. 

“Without those markers on the 
rear,” I said, “it wouldn’t be.” 

Thus we got talking about mark¬ 
ers. I quoted the definition of train 
from the Book of Rules, “An engine 
or motor or more than one engine or 
motor coupled with or without cars, 
displaying markers,” and this one, “A 
train has not arrived until its markers 
ers arrive.” 

From what I’ve heard and read, 
markers grew up from simple light? 
and flags to their present form. In 
1852 the Cape Railway (now New 
Haven) decreed: “Trains or engines, 
at night, must have a good light be¬ 
hind and in front.” Nine years later 
the Concord, Manchester & Lawrence 
(now Boston & Maine) had a rule 
which stated, “A red flag by day and 
a red lantern by night must be placed 
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rules for operating them are simple, 
you'd think they were fool-proof. But 
once in a while some guy will mis¬ 
handle one and tie up traffic, with or 
without a need for the big hook. A 
division superintendent once told 
me that the first death he ever saw 
on a railroad was caused by the mis¬ 
use of markers. 

“It happened on the Pennsyl- 
. vania,” he said, “in an unusual track 
layout. Certain sidings extended 
from one station to another, some¬ 
times for three or four stations. They 
resembled double track but a crew 
could use them without orders just 
like any other siding. When a train 
entered one the rule was that the 
marker nearest the main track be 
turned green. 

“We were bowling along at night 
through one of those sidings when, 
rounding a curve, we saw in the dis¬ 
tance a pair of red markers, indicat¬ 
ing that they were on the main track. 
Our engineer kept rolling fast until 
we discovered, too late, that the red 
lights were actually on the siding. 
The collision which ensued jammed 
our cab against the boilerhead, kill¬ 
ing the engineer.” 

A somewhat similar case occurred 
on the Southern Pacific when a west¬ 
ward freight headed in to allow a 
westward passenger train to pass. 
The freight, being too long for the 
siding, pulled out onto the main 
.track far enough to clear the ca¬ 
boose, intending to “saw by” the pas¬ 
senger. The rear brakeman promptly 
turned the markers to green. The 
passenger-train hogger, supposing 
the freight to be into clear, roared 
by, sideswiping the head cars of the 
freight. 

T ONG AGO I. was braking on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern (now Missouri Pacific) at 
the time they were equipping their 
freight cars with air-brakes. Our 
train had eighteen cars; twelve had 
new air-brakes. In those days you 
figured you were lucky if you had 
one or two with the new brakes. 

I sat on the front edge of the fire¬ 
man's seatbox. We were rambling 
along a slight downgrade when all 
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of a sudden the eagle-eye squawked 
for brakes, kicked open the cylinder 
cocks, yanked the sand lever, and 
hossed the Johnson bar into reverse. 

“Gimme some brakes!” he yelled. 
“Don’t you see that hind end?” 

Away down the track I could see 
two dim red lights that shone like 
train markers. J 

"Why not use the air-brakes?” I 



Roy White 


Type of tail light used years ago on 
el trains of old Chicago Rapid Transit. 


shouted. “That's why they're put in.” 

“I forgot all about them,” he grin¬ 
ned, applying a gob of atmosphere. 
We slowed down and when we 
reached the red lights we saw they 
were not markers but glowing em¬ 
bers from a pile of old ties that the 
section gang had burned. 

On another occasion there were 
two SP passenger trains, Nos. 51 and 
86, with their regular meeting points 
at Porterville, California. That night, 
51 was delayed, and the dispatcher 
issued an order for them to meet 86 
at Ponca, which was a short siding. 
Surveyors working there on a job to 
lengthen the siding had driven grade 
stakes. The rear brakeman evidently 
thought they were clearance stakes. 
He gave a stop signal, halting the 
train with its rear barely in the clear. 

A few minutes later 86 came 
storming by. The clearance was so 
slight that the engine tore the left 


marker from 51’s coach. No one no¬ 
ticed it at the time, but when 86 
stopped at another station, where a 
freight extra was doing work, the 
extra's conductor asked the passen¬ 
ger crew; 

“What in blazes are you fellows 
pulling now, with a red and green 
signal on your running board?” 

The enginemen decided he was 
nuts, but investigation showed a 
marker wedged in front of the air- 
pump, on the running board, slight¬ 
ly battered but still burning brightly! 

Those markers had been cared for 
properly, which is more than I can 
say of some I found many years ago, 
on the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern 
(now Illinois Terminal Railroad). I 
had hired out there at three p.m. The 
trainmaster had said: 

“You’ll be called for seven tonight. 
The regular brakeman is laying off, 
so you'll be the parlor shack.” 

Well, I showed up a bit early to 
clean the markers and lanterns and 
fill them with oiL The lanterns were 
in fair condition. But those markers 
apparently hadn't been cleaned in 
years. I took them to the car repair¬ 
ers' shack nearby and blew ’em out 
with air. The amount of soot and 
filth I removed was plumb scandal¬ 
ous. Finally I gave 'em new wicks 
and fresh oil and lighted ’em. 

About the time I hung up the first 
one, the head brakeman steered the 
engine in against the crummy. As he 
made the coupling X set out the other 
one. The pig jockey yelled and beck¬ 
oned to me. I climbed up into the 
gangway to see what he wanted. 

“You must be new here,” he said. 

“Yeah,” I admitted. “Why?” 

“Them markers,” and he waved his 
hand. “I've been on this pike nine 
years and they’re the first decent 
ones I've seen here. Most of 'em look 
like lightning bugs in a fog.” 

TF I HAD my railroading years to 
live over again I’d keep a diary of 
the unusual things I’ve seen and 
heard, with dates and places. You 
can’t always remember details. For 
example, I can't quite place in my 
mind where I saw some square 
markers that had a white lens and 
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two green ones, and a sheet-iron 
slide with red and green inserted. 
When you dropped the slide down it 
showed red and when you raised it, 
green. This slide was hinged in the 
middle. While showing red, it's low¬ 
er half extended below the marker, 
so you had to turn it up horizontally 
and fasten it with a catch. If you 
didn't, you might have knocked an 
eye out while getting on or off the 
caboose. 

Another type had a white lens but 


bed sheets which he painted to re¬ 
semble the end of a caboose. Then 
he stretched a wire across the track 
between two trees at a place where 
the rails ran through dense wood¬ 
land and around a sharp curve, and 
he hung the sheets and the markers 
from this wire. 

A passenger train rounded the 
curve. When the fireman saw the 
supposed rear end, made realistic 
with markers, he let out a yell and 
leaped from the gangway. It was a 

Reading Company 


Pride of the Philadelphia & Reading shops, this Camelhack was displayed at the 
1911 convention of Master Mechanics’ Association in Atlantic City. Sign gives 
specifications: three cylinders, 19x24 inches; diameter of driving wheels, 74 inch¬ 
es; boiler pressure, 240 pounds per square inch; tractive effort, 35,125 pounds. 


instead of the slide it boasted two 
shutters that rotated green or red to 
cover the white. Two handles pro¬ 
jected through the bottom of the 
marker and you changed colors by 
flipping the desired handle. I'm 
pretty sure this was on the Frisco: 

The following incident involving 
a jerkwater road in the South was 
related to me by a fellow boomer. A 
brakeman there had grudge against 
a certain passenger engineer. He 
swiped a pair of markers and two 


left-hand curve. By the time the en¬ 
gineer saw it, he was too close to 
jump. After wiping the clock, he 
dove down behind the boilerhead to 
await the expected crash. 

Much to his surprise and relief, 
nothing worse happened to him than 
misplaced markers shattering the 
window glass, but the poor fireman 
had met death from jumping into a 
tree stump. The crime was traced to 
the brakeman, who went to prison 
for manslaughter. 


Which reminds me of an incident 
that occurred, though without crimi¬ 
nal intent, on the Cotton Belt near 
Clarendon, Arkansas. A gang of 
workmen inadvertently tore up the 
crossing planks on a country road 
when they were moving some heavy 
machinery across the track. They 
placed two red lanterns, one on 
either side of the track, in the way 
that they though was best calculated 
to protect travel over the damaged 
thoroughfare. 

That night a freight train hightail¬ 
ing for Pine Bluff whipped around a 
curve. The three men in the engine 
cab—hogger, fireman, and brakeman 
— took a quick glance at the red 
lights and joined the birds. The en¬ 
gineer was the last man out, having 
paused long enough to “big-hole ’er,” 
and the train plunged ahead for a 
train-length before the brakes stop¬ 
ped it. When the head-end crew 
crawled out of the cat-tails and bull- 
rushes the caboose stood right in 
. front of 'em. The comments exchang¬ 
ed between them and the conductor 
were too salty for repetition. 

These night markers such as I've 
been telling you about are effective 
today on daytime runs also. Many 
of the modern passenger cars and 
official business cars have built-on 
electric markers. 

The New York Central abolished 
its main-line markers about twenty 
years ago, but the enginemen pro¬ 
tested so loudly that they were soon 
restored. Today the Central has at 
least one 25-mile run, at speeds up 
to 55 or 60 miles per hour, that is 
made by passenger and freight trains 
without markers. 

Not many years ago, flags were 
used during the daylight hours. Ex¬ 
cept for color, there wasn't much 
difference between the earliest and 
last flags. Starting with red, then 
changed to green, they were made of 
bunting about fifteen inches square 
attached to a wooden staff. Some 
roads adopted a square of sheet steel 
painted green and mounted on a 
stiff coil spring instead of a wooden 
staff. But whether they were lamps 
or flags or steel squares, they came 
within the Book of Rules conception 
of a marker. • 
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Scrap-Iron 


by William J. Parry 


N ONE of us wanted to pull the 
“Scrap-Iron Special/ 7 I cer¬ 
tainly didn’t. But after the 
locomotive foreman got through but¬ 
tering me up—and did he have a line, 
brother!—I felt that I could tackle 
anything the Grand Trunk had to 
offer. 

It was back in 1914, the beginning 
of World War I and the last lap in 
the so-called Golden Age of Rail¬ 
roading. I had just qualified for pro- 
. motion to locomotive engineer and 
was assigned to the extra board ( we 
Canadians call it the spare board). 
In those years we worked twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week, with 
straight pay for overtime. Railroad¬ 
ing was tough then. We who fol¬ 
lowed it for a-living had to be tough 
also, in order to survive. 

The Grand Trunk was known as 
the “Leaky Roof” 'because so many 
of its boxcars bore the stencilled 
warning, “Leaky Roof,” not fit for 
grain hauling. But car roofs weren’t 
the only things that leaked on the 
Grand Trunk. We were plagued with 
leaky boiler tubes, leaky^ bottom cor¬ 
ners of the firebox, leaky piston-rod 
packing, leaky valve-stem packing, 
and other drips too numerous to 
mention. The stay-bolts leaked so 
badly that when I was covering the 
division between Windsor and Lon¬ 
don I rarely saw my fireboy except 
when he was actually on deck put¬ 
ting in a fire. 

Whoever came up with the bright 
idea of coupling three worn-out lo¬ 
comotives together and running 
them as a train, I never did discover, 
but someone (not I) had a lot of 
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correspondence to answer eventu¬ 
ally. These three old engines were 
known as saddle-tankers because the 
water tank straddled the boiler, the 
manhole being just abaft the sand¬ 
box. 

When taking water—which in yard 
service we did on an average of 
every three hours—the water which 
overflowed washed all lubrication off 
the crosshead guides. In summer we 
didn’t mind so much, but during the 
severe winter months, when the 
spilled water froze, it caused plenty 
of grief. The coal-bunker was at¬ 
tached to the cab, a slide allowing 
sufficient coal to spread over the 
deck so that lumps of coal always 
lingered underfoot. As the firebox 
door was flush with the deck, that 
loose coal posed quite a problem and 
necessitated endless sweeping with 
the broom which the company 
thoughtfully provided. 

A coupling speed of four miles 
per hour in switching operations 
was unknown at that time, so we 
put in our fire while the engine was 
backing up. Nobody found it amus¬ 
ing to be tossed against that iron 
coal-bunker. The fact that engines 
were equipped with automatic brake 
valves did not make coupling any 
easier nor the bumps more pleasant 
to take. 

In order to permit a long haul be¬ 
tween water tanks, the saddle tank 
of the second engine in the batting 
order had been connected to the 
leading engine by pipes having stop 
cocks. These could be closed when 
we uncoupled the first hog at the 
coaling stations. As the nearest coal 


dock was at Glencoe, eighty miles 
from Windsor, the ashcat had to 
conserve fuel. This was a major prob¬ 
lem, particularly on the Scrap-Iron 
Special. Among other headaches, I 
had acquired a student fireman 
named Martin Luther Lewis. 

TWTORD had gotten around that if 
™ Canada should enter the Euro¬ 
pean war, the government would ex¬ 
empt railroad men from service with 
the armed forces, so “swinging the 
banjo” appeared to be far less ob¬ 
jectionable than shouldering a rifle. 
As a result, our locomotive foreman 
had more applicants than he could 
possibly use, even though the Grand 
Trunk was then paying about , the 
lowest wages of any road in North 
America. 

So, with an air of misgiving, I 
backed the Scrap-Iron Special down 
to the station for running orders. But 
I had one thing in my favor—the 
foreman also had provided me with 
two machinist apprentices, together 
with sundry pails of dope to repack 
the driving boxes. The three engines 
were equipped with dope cellars for 
the driving boxes, instead of hard 
grease, and as the leading hog had 
all her driving springs broken and 
the engine frame blocked over the 
driving boxes, I could see that I was 
in for a rough ride. I also faced the 
problem of hot driving boxes, which 
would require the apprentices to 
crawl under the engine and repack 
the driving cellars—a mean chore at 
best. 

Upon reaching the station I learn¬ 
ed that I was not only the hogger in 
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charge but also the brains. The gen¬ 
eral yardmaster came up with the 
glad tidings that cabooses were in 
short supply and so were conductors. 

I was elected to go it alone. But the 
ringmaster condescended to give me 
a flagman. 

Twenty minutes later the morning 
passenger train. No. 12, departed for 
London. By that time I had my or¬ 
ders and was ready to roll. As the 
special/ clanked sedately out of the 
yards a cheering squad went into - 
action. But the cheers were not for 
me, although I acknowledged them. 
Some would-be wit had chalked on 
the sides of the two trailing engines 
such gems as "Off for the front,” 
"Cannon fodder,” and "A present 
for the Kaiser,” as well as sexy slo- 
gans that cannot be printed here. 

We had not gone far before I be¬ 
came unhappily aware of a matter 
I had overlooked, namely, lubrica¬ 
tion. Some saddle-tankers were not 
equipped with lubricators but had 
an oil cup on each side of the cab. 
When the hogger shut off for a stop, 
the fireman would grab the tallow 
pot and dive for the steam chests. 
Thus came the sobriquet tallowpot , 
meaning fireman or ashcat. 

Our speed had been nothing to 
write home about, but we had to at¬ 
tain a good gait before giving the 
valves a shot of valve oil. Martin 
Luther Lewis, a good-looking youth 
but not very bright, was seated on 
his throne, leaning blissfully out the 
cab window to wave at some girls. 

I hated to spoil his fun, but I did 
have to get a train over the road. So 
I yelled above the din of rolling 
wheels: 

"We need more steam pressure. 
How about shoveling some coal?” 

With a pained grimace he - de¬ 
scended from his seatbox and picked 
up the shovel. Five scoopfuls of slag 
was his limit, one in each corner' of 
the firebox and the fifth in the cen¬ 
ter. Then it dawned on me that Mar¬ 
tin Luther would never win a Nobel 
Prize for firing locomotives. If I 
wanted to get anywhere I’d have to 
raise the fog myself. So I hit the 
deck and showed him how to handle 
a scoop and keep an engine hot. 
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/~\UR leading engine was No. 
^ 2595, the very one on which' I 
had done my first day’s firing for the 
Grand Trunk. The old girl must 
have remembered me, for her pop 
valves spluttered and our pace ac¬ 
celerated to the point where I deem¬ 
ed it safe to give the valves a shot in 
the arm. Measuring out the proper 
quantity of master mechanics blood, 
I poured it into each cup and told 
Martin Luther to be on his toes and 
open the cup when I shut off. 

But the lad beat me to the punch. 
No sooner had I grabbed the throttle 
than he opened the oil cup on his 
side. With a whoosh , hot valve oil 
cascaded all over the cab. The sur¬ 
prised Martin Luther at least had 
sense enough to duck. But valve oil 
coming in contact with your flesh 
can leave nasty burns'; so I decided, 
on top of other duties, to handle the 
valve-oil cup myself. 

At Tecumseh, the first stop, eight 
miles east of Windsor, the driving 
boxes on the 2595 were already 
smoking. I headed into the siding. A 
Wabash redball freight was on our 
tail, and I let him pass. Then the 
two apprentices dutifully unloaded 
the pails of oily dope and went to 
work on the driving boxes. 

With the driving boxes taken care 
of, I obtained a clearance from the 
operator at the station and then set 
sail for London once more. The spe¬ 
cial rolled through the villages of 
Pink Creek and Puce, which were 
mere flagstops in the horse-and- 
buggy days. Belle River, an open' 
telegraph station and water stop, 
loomed on the horizon. 

While Martin Luther, perched 
carelessly on the handrail, was filling 
the saddle tank, I moseyed around 
the 2595 to inspect her driving boxes, 
which again had the pungent smell 
of burning dope. Taking a liberal 
supply of water, I pulled into the 
siding to administer first aid to the 
hotboxes. The second section of the 
Wabash hotshot, headed by a Mogul, 
was now showing. The Wabash, like 
the Grand Trunk, used a lot of 
Moguls in those days. 

Thus far we had covered only 17 
miles of the 110 to go. Stoney Point 


was the next station. There I found 
the agent watering his flower beds 
with a garden hose. That gave me 
an idea. I asked him to lend me the 
hose, explaining that I proposed to 
run my hot driving boxes on water 
and thus speed the running time of 
the special. 

"Glad to oblige,” said the agent. 
"I’ll lend you the hose if you promise 
to bring it back.” 

"Thanks,” I replied. "I sure will.” 

There was no eastbound train 
ordered, so I held the main stem. 
Whlie my apprentices were doctor¬ 
ing the hotboxes I dug around in my 
toolbox for fittings with which to 
couple the hose to the front plug on 
the injector delivery pipe and spray 
cooling water over the boxes. 

The water treatment worked fine 
for the left driving boxes, but the 
right side of the engine had the last 
laugh. The stench of burning dope 
continued to assail my nostrils, so 
at Jeanettes we went back to the 
take-’em-down-and-pick-’em method. 

As the boys with the dope pails 
had to pack only three boxes instead 
of six, we waited at the Creek just 
long enough to shake, hands with the 
operator. He said I could reach 
Chatham ahead of the afternoon pas¬ 
senger train, which also made all the 
stops and was manned by a London 
crew, but I’d have to keep out of 
then way 

TT/'ELL, I did arrive at Chatham 
without tangling with the Lon¬ 
don crew. Once I had the old en¬ 
gines safe on the repair track, I went 
in search of car inspectors. Our dope 
supply was /getting low and would 
have to be replenished. The Scrap- 
Iron Special had covered only 46 
miles, and the toughest part of the 
run lay ahead. After I had spotted 
the 2595 over the drop pit, the car 
tonks got down into the pit and did 
a grand job on the driving boxes. 

Then I decided to highball 
through Northwood, the next station, 
and keep fanning the breeze over to 
Thamesville, the next water stop. 
Thus far I had not needed to call 
on the reserve supply of water which 
the second engine in our convoy caf- 
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ried, but with 30 miles to go to a 
water tank I’d probably use all the 
water I had on tap. I was still 
handling the banjo now and then for 
Martin Luther and spoon-feeding the 
2595. It was touch and go whether 
I could make Glencoe, the cooling 
station, without cutting and run¬ 
ning. for coal. 

Martin Luther did the honors at 
Thamesville by filling the saddle 
tank. I considered that rather decent 
of him, because I had taken over 
another of the firemans chores— 
cleaning the fire, which had become 
clinkered. Cleaning fires 45 years 
ago was part of the day’s work. So 
was balancing clinkers on the end of 
the clinker hook while lifting them 
out of the firebox. Furthermore, I 
can think of better ways of earning 
your living than crawling under an 
engine to rake ashes out of the ash- 
pian after cleaning a fire. 

Leaving Thamesville, we had eat¬ 
en up 60 of the 110 miles, and the 
old girl began digging in for the 
grade to Bothwell. I'd had to shut 
off the water spraying the driving 
boxes in order to conserve supplies, 
but my speed while passing Both¬ 
well Junction dropped to a measly 
ten miles an hour. Even with this 
crawl the boxes got warm, buf not 
too warm. I highballed through the 
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station and then through Newbury. 

Pretty soon the boxes were over¬ 
heated again, but I decided to press 
on to Glencoe before the bunker ran 
out of coal and let the hotboxes 
squeal for attention. It isn’t the 
nicest feeling in the world to be seat¬ 
ed at your throttle listening to that 
squeal and i wondering whether to 
take a chance or stop and repair. A 
burned-off journal calls for a bit of 
explaining, even if you avoid a de¬ 
railment. 

But all things end. At long last 
the coal chutes appeared on the 
skyline at Glencoe. I had my flagman 
cut the 2595 off from the other en¬ 
gines, after closing the stop cocks in 
the water pipes. Then the coalman 
and I loaded every lump of fuel we 
could get into the coal bunker. We 
still had 30 miles to go and a couple 
of grades to navigate, and the n6xt 
water-tank stop was at the bottom 
of one of those grades. 

With a bunker full of good coal, I 
persuaded Martin Luther Lewis to 
take over the firing. Our special was 
now leaving double track and would 
proceed over single track for the next 
20 miles. After obtaining train orders 
and signing the register, I eased out 
of Glencoe Yards and pointed the 
smokebox towards London. 

A lively argument arose between 
Martin Luther and the steam-gage 
pointer, an argument the fireboy lost, 
but the Scrap-Iron Special soon 
pulled into Longwood and took on 
water. Then, with a brisk fire, the 
ashpan cleaned, and the troublesome 
driving boxes repacked, we rolled 
away from the dripping, moss-crust¬ 
ed water tank. 

T WANTED to reach Komoka, if 
*** possible, for the passenger hotshot 
which had left Windsor and was 
highballing not far behind us. It was 
going to be a race, but I had a 
hunch that the game old girl on' 
which I’d begun my engine-service 
career wouldn’t let me down. The 
Ontario fields and woods reverber¬ 
ated to her exhaust ,as the 2595 
flung a hoarse challenge to the grade. 

Her bark grew weaker as she 
neared the summit, but the old mill 


hung on. Perhaps she; knew what her 
fate would be and was determined 
to bow out in a blaze of glory. Her 
exhaust took on a triumphant ring as 
she breasted the top and headed 
downgrade to Komoka. 

Hardly had we come to rest on a 
siding just beyond the station when 
the assistant trainmaster emerged 
from the telegraph office. He spotted 
the nasty slogans chalked on the 
saddle tanks and he ordered: 

“Get a piece of waste and rub off 
that tripe! The boss will raise hell 
if you go into London like that.” 

Martin Luther obeyed. Mean¬ 
while, the official walked around the 
last of the three junk piles and then 
asked me where I had left the ca¬ 
boose and the conductor. 

“We haven’t got either,” I said. 

Thereupon he blew a fuse. After 
a while he calmed down and said: 
“Parry, you’ve done well to drag 
those relics this far, and I’m giving 
you credit. But someone’s head will 
roll for this. You can bet on it.” He 
lit a cigar, puffed a moment. “Are 
you going to follow No. 16?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

‘Well,” he said, “the work-train is 
working in the sand-pile. I’ll have it 
trail, you, just in case you stall.” 

And that’s exactly what the caval¬ 
cade of old engines did. It came to a 
dead stop on the hill, one mile from 
the top. All things considered, the 
2595 made a gallant try, but old age 
caught up with her. The work-train 
engine shoved the three derelicts 
over the top. From there, we rolled 
down the five-mile grade under our 
own power to the London yards. 

Well, we steamed past the dis¬ 
patcher’s office with all the rem¬ 
nants of dignity we could muster. 
I caught sight of faces peering out 
of windows. They were gazing at 
three saddle-tank yard engines that 
had outlived their usefulness and 
were bound for the graveyard, cast 
aside after giving their entire lives 
to the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Coal-smoke must have got into my 
eyes as I climbed down slowly from 
the cab of the 2595 for the last time. 
I was saying good-bye to an old and 
trusted friend. • 
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Miss Nancy Jean Herndon, 
age 19, is the youngest of 
the SP women crew callers. 


Miss Aileen Marsh is the only woman 
employed as a crew caller at San Jose. 


Mrs. Norma B. Han¬ 
sen, crew dispatcher, 
has an impressive list 
of railroading kinfolk. 


Mrs. Frances Phillips, 
mother of three chil¬ 
dren, is proud to be ‘a 
callgirl for the railroad. 
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ROM TIME IMMEMORIAL 
the word callhoys has been 
commonly-accepted railroad lin¬ 
go. It defines the males, young and 
old, who notify train and/or engine 
crews and/or switchmen when to re¬ 
port for duty and on which assign¬ 
ment.*. 

But the term didn't have a female 
counterpart until the early 1940s, 
when girls were hired during the la¬ 
bor famine of World War II to re¬ 
place crew callers and crew dispatch¬ 
ers who had gone into military serv¬ 
ice. (The difference between crew 
callers and crew dispatchers is that 
the latter run callboards and, in 
many cases, do the calling also.) 

Thus the word callgirl came into 
respectable railroad usage. Like the 
majority of words in our language, 
it has several meanings, the most 
recent of which has nothing to do 

* Bill Knapke covered this subject with an article, 
"Remember the Callboy?", in our August, 1956, 
issue. 


• with transportation. Nevertheless/in 
railroad circles the original meaning 
persists, and railroad women them¬ 
selves use it. 

Take the case of Mrs. Frances L. 
Phillips, the dark-haired, comely 
mother of three children who works 
in the yard at Sparks, Nevada, and 
lives at 417 H Street. Mrs. Phillips 
says, Tm a callgirl for the Southern 
Pacific and I wouldn't change jobs 
for anything,'' but she admits that 
the term evokes “a lot of kidding." 

The SP employs more women on 
these jobs than any other road in the 
world except, possibly, the huge 
Soviet Russian system. Fellow SP 
railroaders refer to the girls who line 
up crews at the Eugene Yard in Ore¬ 
gon as “Holgate’s harem” because 
they work under the supervision of 
Leo L. Holgate, chief crew dispatch¬ 
er there. This wisecrack amuses the 
women. Nobody takes it seriously. 

Most of the SP's female callers 


and crew dispatchers are wives or 
widows of railroad men, but several 
are married to non-railroaders and a 
few of the girls are single. As for 
women crew callers or crew dis¬ 
patchers, the Sacramento Division 
has ten, the Los Angeles Division 
six, and the Portland Division seven. 

“Some of them speak the language 
that only a hard-boiled hoghead can 
understand,” said Portland Division 
Superintendent L. R. Smith, “but 
they all get along well with men.” 

Most of the calls are made by tele¬ 
phone. If an employe has no phone 
or doesn't answer it but lives within 
two miles of the yard office, the call- 
girl either goes out to look for him 
or sends someone else to do it. She 
may walk, drive her car, or ride a 
bicycle. In olden days a bike was 
standard equipment of the callboy. 

The average railroad callgirl trav¬ 
els about fifteen miles a day on her 
job. The man she wants to contact 
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may be sound asleep in bed, eating But she remembers a former cop The exact words she uses* in phon- 

at his favorite lunch stand, taking a who didn't know her at first. ing a trainman are: “Good morning, 

stroll, or hanging around a juke-box “I was making calls at night,” she Mr. Smith, you are called for Train 
joint. If the caller can locate him explains. “After the first house, I 113 out of town at 2:45 a.m.” Or 
without too much trouble she is re- noticed him following me. I would this, to a yard employe: “Good mom- 
quired to do so. go on the porch, ring the bell, tell ing, Mr. McClintock, I have the fol- 

These girls have other duties, too, the trainman when he was called, lowing vacancies,” and she gives the 
which vary in different yards. Some and then leave.” job number, the starting time, and 

also notify men who are displaced or The policeman regarded her sus- the location of each. “Which do you 
who receive job assignments on piciously. After the fourth house he prefer?” 

which they bid. Some keep time rec- stopped her. “What do you think A girl named Norma, employed 
ords so that crews will stay within you're doing?” he asked. on the Shasta Division, fell in love 

the 16-hour law. Some issue passes, “I'm a callgirl,” she told him, rea- with a conductor named Eldred 
treatment orders, batteries for lan- lizing that as they were in a railroad Hansen. The feeling was mutual and 
terns, and so on. town the cop would know what she he married her. The Hansens live at 

Getting back to Mrs. Phillips, this meant. He caught on fast and 2550 Reclamation Ave., Klamath 
charming lady calls an average, of 73 stopped following her. Falls, Oregon. They have a long list 

trainmen a day, all of them running Mrs. Ruby Mildred Frey had a of railroading relatives, including 
out of Sparks on the Salt Lake or somewhat similar experience. She their son, James, who is a Southern 
the Sacramento Division. She begins was hired as a mudhop to check cars Pacific clerk, and Elclred’s father, a 
her working day in the yardmaster's at Indio, Calif. That was in wartime retired engineer. Mrs. Hansen is now 
office by copying the names of men, and there was an Army training post a crew dispatcher, 
she will call. The Salt Lake Division near the freight station. About three Says she: “We use a call sheet 
men live in Sparks or Reno, while o’clock one morning she was walking which shows the train identity, time 
the others, mostly from Roseville, alongside the tracks when a stern on duty, departure time, the crew, 
Calif., are staying in Reno or Sparks voice said in the darkness, “Halt!” and a column for the employe to sign 
on an at least eight-hour layover be- “What do you mean, halt?” she his name when he gets a call face to 
fore talcing their next run. flung back indignantly. “I’m working face. If the call is made by phone 

The only other female crew caller for the railroad.” we show this in the signature col- 

employed at Sparks is the youngest The man who had halted her umn. When I call a man, I usually 
of all railroad callgirls, so far as we proved to be a sentry. Not satisfied say something like this: ‘John, you’re 
know, namely. Miss Nancy Jean with the woman’s answer, he placed called for a west drag on duty at 
Herndon, who is 19 and lives in^ her under technical arrest and took 11:30 a.m.’ As a rule, he just an- 
Reno at 650 Winston Drive. Both her to the yard office to be identified, swers, ‘Okay,’ and I thank him. Some 
parents are on the SP payroll, her Then he apologized. Thereafter he men ask questions such as ‘Who is 
father being a switchman and her accompanied her up and down the the conductor?’ and I tell them, 
mother a crew dispatcher. tracks each night to see that no . “After you’ve worked on the job 

Another Nevada caller, Mrs. Mil- prowler molested her. ' a while you get to know which men 

dred Kendrick of Carlin, a conduc- Later, Mrs. Frey bid in on a crew like a long call and which ones a 
tor’s widow, has a son braking on the dispatcher’s job at the Taylor Yard short call, those who might go back 
Salt Lake Division. Mrs. Marian E. office and got it. She is a widow liv- to sleep, and those with children 
Ferguson, also of Carlin, was the ing at 5057 Stratford Road, Highland whom you can count on to waken 
daughter of a company doctor now Park, California. them. Some employes have the same 

deceased, while Mrs. Harriet A. Cot- “At first I handled the night shift,” surname and you have to be careful 
ton, who works as a relief caller, is she recalls, “then the afternoon, and to call the right man. 
the wife of a retired SP car inspector finally the graveyard shift, where I “One time I called a man for a 

and the son of a crew cleijc. She’s am today.” passenger run. He didn’t show up, so • 

had 32 years of continuous railroad- The only female crew clerk caller I went to his house and asked him 4 if 
ing. The calling at Ogden, Utah, is employed at San Jose, Calif., on the he wasn’t coming to work. ‘Nope,’ 
done by a combination position of Coast Division, is Miss Aileen Marsh, he said, ‘I’ve decided I wasn’t cut 
diesel clerk and caller. a single girl in her mid-thirties. Su- out for railroadin’.’ ” 

Before Mrs. Phillips hired out to perintendent R. A. Miller describes There are many such incidents in 

the SP she operated a florist shop in her as “very attractive.” Aileen works the lives of SP callgirls—or to be 
Reno. Her sister, who also worked in the Newhall Yard office. She says more technical, female crew callers 
as a caller, got her interested. that if you treat the men impartially and crew dispatchers. The work is 

“The position,” says Mrs. Phillips, and with respect—as all the railroad interesting, even exciting. As Mrs. 
“has put me on speaking terms with callgirls do—they come to you for Frances Phillips puts it, “There’s 
most of the policemen in Sparks.” advice on their personal problems, never a dull day.” • 
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1 How much coal is used to blow a 
steam locomotive whistle? 

That, depends upon the size of the 
whistle, how long you blow it and other 
factors. As a rule, .203 pounds of coal 
provide enough steam for one second to 
a locomotive’s whistle—or 1.22 pounds 
for each six-second warning at a cross¬ 
ing. 

2 Give number and class of each 
locomotive in the Pennsy museum at 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Nos. 1187 (H3), 7002 (E2), 1223 
(D16sb), 94 (A5s), 460 (E6s), 1737 
(K4s), 2846 (H6sb), 5741 (G5s), 

4483 (lisa), 6755 (Mlb), 520 (Lis), 
1670 (B6sb), 7688 (HlOs). 

3 How many diesel multiple-unit 
cars do the British Railways .have? 
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A little over 
in passenger trains of up to eight cars 
apiece. BR modernization plan calls for 
a total of 4,600 MU’s in service by the 
end of 1961. 


4 / have hand-fired many steam lo¬ 
comotives. Some fellows dispute my 
contention that (a) a fireman could use 
from 25 to 27 tons of coal in a 3 V 2 -hour 
run-about 70 to 80 shovelsful every 
8 V 2 minutes, and (b) that some steam 
locomotives hauled as many as 105 
loaded freight cars at 40 to 50 mph. 
What do you say? 


We put these questions up to Jeff 
Keenan, Portland, Ore.' and Edward F. 
Heinig, Terre Haute, Ind. 

(a) Says Mr. Keenan: “Best sources 
of information in the Pacific Northwest 
do not agree that one person could 
hand-fire a locomotive consuming 25 to 


Mikados and Decapods, which were 
next in power to Mallets. As I recall, 
their coal consumption did not exceed 
3 Vz or 4 V 2 tons per hour respectively.” 

Mr. Heinig, who was a traveling en¬ 
gineer on five Pennsy divisions, writes: 
“When the grate area of a locomotive 
was such that the fireman could cover 
it with a scoop shovel and raise enough 
steam to maintain schedules and ton¬ 
nage rating, the engine had to be fired 
lightly for maximum combustion. 
Crowding the'' firebox usually caused 
extra work with regard to cleaning fires, 
shaking grates and dumping ashpans, 
resulting in black smoke and delays.” 

Some oldtimers exaggerate the per¬ 
formance of trips long ago, but Mr. 
Heinig documents his words with an 
affidavit signed by E. A. Burchiel, a 
Pennsy road foreman of engines, Fort 
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ASK BARBARA: Railroad questions are 

answered here every issue by our research ex¬ 
pert—as many as space permits. Top priority is 
given to subjects that seem to be of wide gen¬ 
eral interest. Address Miss Barbara Kreimer, 
Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. No replies will be sent by mail. 


Wayne Division, which states in effect: 

“On Saturday, May 23, 1936, in my 
official capacity, I rode hand-fired en¬ 
gine No. 3876, Class K4s (4-6-2), 
weight on drivers 201,830 pounds, 
equipped with tender of 12,150 gallons 
capacity and 36,000 pounds coal capac¬ 
ity, attached to train 58, consisting of 
11 cars. 

“We left Chicago at 2:40 P.M. and 
arrived at Fort Wayne at 5:04 P.M., 
covering the 147.99 miles in two hours 
and 24 minutes, including two extra 
flag stops. About 6,000 gallons of water 
was scooped from the ^ track pan, no 
other supplies being taken en route. The 
engine was operated by Engineman M. 
Leger and fired by E. F. Heinig (then 
assistant road foreman of engines pn the 
division). 

“Mr. Heinig used a No. 5 scoop and 
placed in the firebox a total of 930 
scoops of coal weighing 18 pounds each, 
making a total of 16,700 .pounds of fuel 
consumed for the trip. He maintained 
satisfactory steam pressure, an average 
of 200 pounds, at the same time calling 
all signals arid performing ^ all other 
duties of a passenger locomotive fire¬ 
man.” 

(b) Mr. Heinig writes: “Since my 
promotion to engineer in 1916 I have 
handled many trains of 100 or more 
loads with steam power. To exceed 50 
mph with tonnage freight is asking for 
trouble. 

“In handling any freight train your 
first consideration is slack action. A 
break-in-two could easily tie up the 
road. Also you must take into considera¬ 
tion the physical conditions of your divi¬ 
sion and your train-length. The average . 
freight-car length is 50 feet, not includ¬ 
ing drawbars. Your train can be running 
partly on straight track, partly on 
curves, down in a dip and over a hog¬ 
back, all at the same time. So 35 mph 
with careful throttle manipulation is a 
happy medium to strike.” 
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Mr. Keenan comments: “It was not 
unusual for a Union Pacific engine, 
3900 series, to roll 100 loaded freight 
cars (100-car limit) from Longview 
Junction to Woodland, Wash., at 65 
mph or better.” 

5 Which was the longest train ever 
to run in the United States? 

The longest we’ve ever heard of, 1.6 
miles, was , an Erie coal drag of 250 
cars, each one loaded with 50 tons, 
pulled by a Matt Shay type locomotive 
(2-8-8-8-2) on July 21, 1914, from 
Binghamton, N. Y. to Susquehanna, Pa. 
The Erie had three such engines. Ac¬ 
cording to dynamometer tests, each de¬ 
veloped 130,000 pounds of tractive 
force, but all three proved inefficient 
on trains. They were relegated to pusher 
service on the Susquehanna hills and 
were scrapped in 1929, 1930 and 1933. 

6 7? the newly-built Great South¬ 
west Railroad in Texas owned jointly 
by the Texas & Pacific and the Rock 
Island, with which it connects? 

No, it is a wholly-owned and oper¬ 
ated subsidiary of the Great Southwest 
Corp. Its president is Angus G. Wynne, 
Jr. of Dallas. 


7 / have seen pictures of trolley cars 
used for funerals. Did any railroad ever 
furnish such a service? 

Yes, the old Philadelphia & Reading 
used No. 1793, a converted parlor car 
(built in 1883), in this capacity until 
1925. It was 60 feet long and painted 
P&R standard green. The interior was 
carpeted and finished in red mahogany. 
It consisted of a casket room, a small 
private room and a large passenger 
room. 

Incidentally, pictures of a funeral trol¬ 
ley are shown in Along the Iron Pike, 
this issue. 

8 Where can I get a large railroad 
calendar? 

No railroad that we know of sends" 
them to the public. Insert a request in 
our Switch List, stating what you want 
and what you will offer, cash or trade. 

9 As the widow of a Railway Express 
employe I receive a survivor annuity. 
Is there a restriction on the amount of 
money I can earn without affecting it? 

Yes. If you are under age 72 you 
may not earn more than $1,200 in a 
year. In addition, a- survivor annuity is 
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Reading’s Funeral Car No. 1793 was steam heated and lighted by six gas lamps. 
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not paid for any month in which the 
beneficiary works for an employer 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act, 
regardless of how much she earns. Once 
you reach 72, only employment subject 
to the Act will affect your annuity. 

10 What is a bell-ringer heater? 

A device for thawing out a bell ringer, 
which can be compared with anti-freeze 
used in the radiator of an automobile. 
Extreme cold freezes the moisture in 
the airline of a locomotive bell and 
prevents it from ringing, especially when 
the engine stands for a long time in 
sub-zero temperatures. This type of 
heater will thaw out the bell ringer in 
minutes. 

The heater pictured is a 74-volt DC, 
available in other voltages if desired. It 
uses about 30 watts of electricity—less 
current than that consumed by a light 
bulb in the engine room of a diesel 
locomotive. 

11 Is the German National Railroad 
system dieselized? 

Only to a small extent. Latest figures 
show a total of 55 large diesel pas¬ 
senger engines and 279 switchers, with 
99 diesel locomotives on order. Steam 
is still important on West German rails, 
but the trend is toward electrification. 
The system uses 750 railbuses on minor 
passenger lines. 

12 How many railroads in the 
United States and Canada operate 
piggyback freight service? 

About fifty. 


13 (a) What does the “M” in a diesel 



The Prime Bell Ringer Heater prevents 
moisture from air line from freezing in 
temperatures as low as 70° below zero. 
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Walter Thayer, Box 1654, Wentachee, Wash. 



Water keg used by Great Northern sec¬ 
tion gangs at Chelan and Pateros, Wash¬ 
ington, was awkward to lug around, so 
the boys attached coffin handles bought 
from gandy dancer’s undertaker brother. 

locomotive roster indicate? (b) How is 
the gear ratio set to accommodate both 
passenger and freight speeds? 

(a) It indicates a locomotive equip¬ 
ped with multiple-unit control electric 
jumpers which enable one engineman 
in the forward unit or any other unit, 
to control the unit, (b) It is a com¬ 
promise between fast speed for passen¬ 
ger service and slower speed ratio for 
freight operation. 

14 A friend says the earliest rails 
were flanged. 1 say they weren’t . Who 
is right? 

You are. The earliest rails were 
wooden, followed by strap-iron laid oh 
wooden sleepers. The first all-iron rails, 
cast in 1767 by the Colebrookdale Iron 
Works of England in three-foot lengths, 
were flanged to keep wagon wheels on 
the tracks. Many years later the flange 
was transferred to the wheel. 

15 (a) What is the latest figure on 
the number of railroads in the United 
States? (b) When did U. S. railroads 
operate the most mileage? 

(a) There are 661 common-carrier 
companies, which is about half the total 
roads, including switching and terminal 
(1,312) reported by the ICC in 1911. 
We have no statistics on industrial or 
amusement-park, railroads, (b) In 1916, 
with 254,037 miles. 

16 Are there any railfan clubs in 
Spain? 


Yes. Last June an International Ex¬ 
hibition of Miniature Trains was held 
in Madrid, sponsored by the Madrid 
Friends of the Railways. The following 
countries took part: France, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, Austria and Canada. 

17 Give me the words of The Wreck 
of Old 97. 

On a cold, frosty morning in the month 
of September 

When the clouds were hanging low, 
Ninety-seven pulled out of the Wash¬ 
ington station 

Like an arrow shot from a bow. 

Oh, they handed him his orders at 
Monroe, Virginia, 

Sayin’: “Steve, you’re away behind 
time. 

This is not Thirty-eight, but it’s old 
Ninety-seven; 

You must get ’er in Spencer on time!” 

Oh, he looked round his cab at his black, 
greasy fireman, 

Sayin’: “Shovel in a little more coal. 
An’ when we cross that White Oak 
Mountain 

You can watch old Ninety-seven roll!” 

It’s a mighty rough road from Lynch¬ 
burg to Danville 

And the line’s on a three-mile grade. 
It was on that grade that he lost his 
air brake. 

And you see what a jump he made. 

He was goin’ down hill at ninety miles 
an hour 

When the whistle broke into a scream. 
He was found in the wreck with his hand 
on the throttle 

And a-scalded to death with steam! 

Now, ladies, you must take warnin’, 
From this time ever more, 

Never speak harsh words to your true 
lovin’ husbands; 

They may leave you never to return! 

18 What types of benefits are avail¬ 
able to an employe’s children under the 
Railroad Retirement Act? 

They include annuities to minor and 
disabled children and insurance and 
residual lump-sum death benefits. 

19 When did iron and steel railway 
bridges come into use? 

The first iron railroad bridge in the 
United States was opened for operation 
on the Reading near Manayunk, Pa. 
(now part of Philadelphia) on May 4, 
1845. 

The first railway-highway bridge built 
partly of steel was the Eads Bridge 
spanning the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
formally opened for rail traffic July 4, 
1874. 

The first railway bridge having all- 
steel superstructure was completed at 
Glasgo, Mo., in 1879 for the Chicago 
& Alton (now part of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio). 

20 Define a Class 1 railroad. 
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Union Pacific Railroad 




One with a gross income of $3 million 
or more a year. (Originally the term 
referred to a road with an annual 
revenue of at least $1 million.) 

21 (a) How does the throttle on a 
diesel-electric locomotive distribute the 
amount of current delivered to the trac¬ 
tion motors? (b) What is meant by 
transition? 

(a) It controls the amount of fuel 
to the engine, hence its speed and power 
output, performing a similar function 
as an accelerator pedal on an automo¬ 
bile. (b) The act of changing. connec¬ 
tions of the traction motors of the diesel- 
electric from series-connected motors to 
series-parallel connections. It is com¬ 
parable to shifting from first to third 
gear in an automobile, or the operation 
of a Johnson bar in a steam locomotive. 

22 Which is the oldest-named U. S. 
passenger train in continuous service? 


According to the Association of 
American Railroads, the Hawkeye, op¬ 
erated by the Illinois Central between 
Chicago and Sioux City is the oldest. 
Named for Iowa, the Hawkeye State, 
the train made its first run Dec. 11, 
1870. 

The following old-named passenger 
trains still are in service: The Federal 
(1876) and the Colonial (1892), on 
the New Haven and Pennsylvania roads 
between Boston and Washington; the 
Pennsy’s Pennsylvania Limited (1881) 
and Congressional (1885); and the At¬ 
lantic Coast Line’s Florida Special 
(1888). 

23 When was the Panama Railroad 
opened? 

The first train crossed the Isthmus 
(48 miles) on Jan. 28, 1855. 

24 Where is the freight and pas¬ 
senger car combine and other rolling 
stock of the narrow-gage Monson? 


Linwood W. Moody, a leading au¬ 
thority on narrow gages, reports that 
when the “two-by-six” was abandoned 
in 1944, the old Laconia (1883) com¬ 
bination car and the 20,-odd freight cars 
were destroyed for the metal, along 
with the original 30-pound rail. 

The Monson’s two 18-ton Vulcan 
Forneys were sent to a junk yard in 
Rochester, N. Y., where Mr. Moody 
bought them for $1,500. At present they 
are busy puffing around the Edaville 
Railroad on the upper end of Cape Cod. 

25 List the shortest lines in the 
United States and Canada. 

One-Mile Roads: Niagara Frontier, 
New York (Canadian National); Cham¬ 
plain & St. Lawrence (Canadian Na¬ 
tional); Virginia Central, between 
Fredericksburg and Richmond, Va. 

Two-Mile Roads: Augusta Railroad, 
between New Augusta and Augusta, 
Ark.; Delta Valley & Southern, between 


One of the few railroad trains owned and operated by any menagerie is the Zooliner on the Portland (Ore.) Zoo Railway. When 
completed the system will acquire a second train powered by an 1875-vintag^ steam locomotive. The line’s honorary Board of 
Directors includes 3 Railroad Magazine writers: Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon, Stewart H. Holbrook and your editor. 
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Delpro and Elkins, Ark.; Grasse River, 
between Childwold and Connifer, N. Y.; 
Moshassuck Valley, between Saylesville 
and Woodlawn, R. I.; Twin Branch, be¬ 
tween Twin Branch Junction and Penn, 
Ind.; Union Railroad of Oregon, be¬ 
tween Union and Union Junction, Ore. 

26 / read somewhere that George 
Bernard Shaw was largely responsible 
for the introduction of ladies’ rooms on 
railway coaches. Is this true? 

Yes. A recent issue of England’s Rail¬ 
way Gazette quotes the following from 
the Manchester Guardian: “He fought 
nobly for this cause, and although much 
maligned at the time for publicising 
such a subject, he won in the end, and 
women all over the country are grateful 
to him for his contribution to this vital 
advance in the cause for equal rights for 
women.” 

In the early days women rail travel¬ 
lers had to rely on provisions for their 
comfort at railway terminal stations or, 
lacking even that facility, had to seek 
out a hotel at the terminus. 

27 What are specifications of a rail¬ 
road ferry boat? 

They vary. Here are figures for Lack¬ 
awanna ferries of the Scranton class, 


which operate on the Hudson River: 

Length of hull, 232 feet overall; width 
of hull, 62 feet overall; inside width of 
hull, 43 feet, four inches; inside length, 
229 feet, four inches; draught, llVSt 
feet; freeboard, 7 feet; steam hp, 1,400. 
Average capacity, 1,944 passengers; 
with vehicles, 1,550 passengers. , 

28 How much U. S. mail moves by 
rail? 

Notwithstanding subsidies which the 
Federal Government pours into air 
transportation, aqd in addition to tre¬ 
mendous public aid, exemptions and 
advantages enjoyed by highway opera¬ 
tors, the railroads still carry three- 
quarters of all inter-city mail. 

Less than one per cent of the nation’s 
population lives in counties not served 
by railroads. But these counties benefit 
from Railway Mail service. Except for 
local pickup and delivery, most of their 
non-local letters and packages go by 
rail over some part of their trip. The 
railroads handle between 45 and 49 
pounds of mail for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 

29 In what year did Boston-Chicago 
freight service begin? 

If you mean the first railroad freight 


This unusual shot of a track-renewal job in Chicago, at the Western Avenue cross¬ 
ing of the Chicago & North Western, was made from the roof of a nearby building. 
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car to fun from Boston to Chicago, the 
date was January, 1864. It was equipped 
to permit wheel adjustment on axels to 
accommodate minor differences in 
tracks, for in those days, the U. S. rail¬ 
roads had many gages. 

30 Does your company sell binders 
for copies of Railroad Magazine? 

No, but many dealers do. Try Suckert 
Loose-Leaf Cover Co., 234 W. Lamed 
St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

31 Where is the longest stretch of 
straight track in the United States? 

On the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
between Wilmington and Hamlet, N. C., 
78.86 miles—the longest stretch of track 
without a curve. 

Running Extra 


When you answer a question re¬ 
quested in Information Booth or 
Running Extra, be sure to mention 
the item number and date of issue. 


ALTHOUGH we have stated on 
many occasions, “No replies will be 
sent by mail,” we continue to receive 
many requests for such service. Much 
as we like to accommodate readers, our 
correspondence is too heavy. The only 
items we can find time or space to han¬ 
dle are those you see in print. 

TWENTY-THREE years ago, when 
this department was called By the Light 
of the Lantern, a reader asked, “Will 
there be any real railroading (that is, 
steam) for those of us who want to 
follow it as a vocation ten years from 
now?” 

This reply appeared in our May ’36 
issue: “If there were any doubt about 
the matter we’d be inclined to hedge a 
little. Fortunately, it does not take a 
gift of prophecy to tell you that steam 
will roll most railroad trains, not only'* 
ten years from now, but many times ten 
years. We’d even go so far as to guess 
that your children will be asking the 
same question—and getting the same an¬ 
swer.” 

HARRY BATES, 6 Southern Ave., 
Feltham, Middlesex, England, sends 
more information on the Rocket (item 
7, Feb.) He says she was built in 1829 
by George and Robert Stephenson, for 
which they received a prize of 500 
pounds. She is on display in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, a section 
of the British Museum in London, along 
with another famous pioneer engine, 
Hedley’s Puffing Billy (1813). 
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N. Kent Loudon, Holland Rd., Peapack, N. J.. 




No. 7, the last engine built by Heisler of Erie, Pa., was delivered in 1941 to the Middle Fork, a 16-mile coal road in West Vir¬ 
ginia, and is still in service. Because of its light (40-pound) rail and abundance of soft coal, line probably will never go diesel. 
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the Pennsy by the Armspear Mfg. Co., 
or a similar name. Who can tell him 
about such a company? 

SOUTH OF THE BORDER: Who 
can identify the name of a Mexican 
railroad with initials CTV? George 
Capdeville, 2608-64th Ave., Oakland 5, 
Calif., has sent us a negative of an 0-6-0- 
type lcoomotive from this line, which 
he believes was taken in Vera Cruz. He 
wants to know if CVT is a terminal line; 
how many miles of track it operates; 
and number of locomotives. 

W. D. SHERMAN’s request for a 
history of the Red River & Gulf and the 
Groveton, Lufkin & Northern is an¬ 
swered by Hugh F. Stephens, 223 Tren¬ 
ton Blvd., Sea Girt, N. J., as follows: 

The standard-gage RR&G was incor¬ 
porated in April, 1905, running between 
Le Compte and Concrete Hill, La., 
(13.22 miles) and Long Leaf Junction 
and Bliss, La., (9.48 miles). Rolling 
stock: 3 locomotives and 8 cars. 

The GL&N, also standard gage, was 
operated as the Texas Northern in 1909, 
extending from Groveton to Vair, 
Texas, (22.40 miles) with trackage 
rights over the Texas Southwestern from 
*Vair to Lufkin (12.65 miles); over the 


(Do not confuse the British Rocket 
with the old Reading engine of the same 
name, on display at the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute, Philadelphia,’Pa.) 

NARROW-GAGE industrial and mil¬ 
itary railroads in the States and Canada 
are being compiled by Stanley T. Bor¬ 
den, 754 Stanyan St., San Francisco 17, 
Calif., for this magazine. Can any reader 
add to this list, including gage and 
mileage? 


West Side Lumber Co., Tuolumne, 
Calif., (see page 18). 

U.S. Plaster Co., Plaster City, Calif., 
3-foot gage, 25 miles. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., James 
Island, B.C., 3-foot gage, 10 miles. 

Canada Creosoting Co., New Westmin¬ 
ster, B.C., 234-foot gage, 6 miles. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., New 
Westminster, 2 Ji-foot gage, 3 miles. 


WANTED by Earle Hanford, 56 
Wayne Ave., Freehold, N. J., informa¬ 
tion on a brass railroad lantern that 
Dietz made for the B&S (possibly Balti¬ 
more & Susquehanna, now part of the 
Pennsy, or Blaney & Southern, now 
abandoned). 

He also has an old lantern made for 


East Texas RR. and St. Louis South¬ 
western, Lufkin to Huntington (13.45 
miles); and over the Texas & Northern 
from Prestridge to Rockland, (22. 
miles). It had 3 locomotives and 100 


INFORMATION on the world’s 
highest railroad bridges (250 feet and 
over), their height, history and location, 
is wanted by K. F. Schulze, Box 250, 
Williams Lake, B. C., Canada. 

T. J. GASCOIGNE, R.R. 4, Oshawa, 
Ontario, sends this data on the Inter¬ 
colonial Railway (Canadian National), 
requested in February: 

The ICR was part of the Canadian 
Government Railways and dates back 
to Canadian Confederation, when the 
Dominion Government built it to pro¬ 
vide a transportation link between the 
Maritime Provinces and Lower Canada. 
The obligation to do so was written in¬ 
to the Constitution of Canada as an 
essential inducement to secure the assent 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
enter Confederation. 

For military reasons the line was built 
well away from the international bound¬ 
ary. The line from Halifax to Riviere 
du Loup was opened July 1, 1876. Three 
















years later the ICR was extended to 
Levis (opposite Quebec City) through 
the purchase of the Grand Trunk Rail¬ 
way of Canada East (owned by Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, Ltd.), and 
by 1898 it reached Montreal. 

Eventually many short lines connect¬ 
ed with ICR were built as private inter¬ 
ests. To provide better service for the 
communities they served, the Govern¬ 
ment acquired them gradually, and by 
1918 had taken over 500 miles, all in 
New Brunswick. 

Prior to the formation of the Cana¬ 
dian National Railways, the ICR was 
operated by the Dominion Government 
Railways and Canals. All revenues were 
taken into the consolidated fund of 
Canada and all expenses were paid from 
this fund. On November 20, 1918 the 
ICR was entrusted for operation to the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, operating 2,187.2 
miles as follows: 


Intercolonial Railway proper ....1,518.0 
Prince Edward Island Railway 276.3 
International of New Brunswick 105.1 

Elgin & Havelock . 26.1 

Moncton & Buctoche . 29.9 

Salisbury & Alviston . 24.8 

St. John & Quebec . 172.1 

York & Carleton . 6.3 

St. Martins . 28.7 


SEVERAL READERS have com¬ 
mented on our definition of a “slip 
coach” (item 6, Feb.). Their answers 
are basically the same, with a few varia¬ 
tions. But all agree that a slip coach is 
“a railway carriage detached at the sta¬ 
tion from an express train that is in 
motion.” 

The information we published was 
obtained from the New York office of 
Associated British & Irish Railways. 

According to Colin K. Lee, 119 
Waverly PI., Webster Groves, Mo., the 
only comparable maneuver used in the 
States is sometimes seen in freight yards 
for breaking up trains. 

CHARLES B. OELLIG, JR., 4101 
Locust St., Harrisburg, Pa., wants a 
complete color scene of the locomotive 
Texas of Civil War fame, now housed 
in Grant Park, Atlanta, Ga. 

WHO can furnish detailed informa¬ 
tion on the supply cars that were oper¬ 
ated in the West by agents of the Indian 
Bureau, U. S. Department of the In¬ 
terior, until about 1924? They were 
coupled onto freight and passenger 
trains, and carried supplies for distribu¬ 
tion to various Indian reservations. (The 
Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C., in¬ 
forms us that their records of this op¬ 
eration are not accessible.) 

Your editor, Freeman Hubbard, 
wants to write an article about these 
cars. His late father-in-law operated one. 
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Penney electric locomotive No. 4859, seen from the rear of a train at South Amboy, 
N. J., Sept., 1957, after the GG-1 took over from a K-4 steamer pulled out of service. 


When Mrs. Hubbard was a small girl 
she traveled in such a car. She recalls 
that in addition to living quarters the 
car had shelves stocked with bolts of 
cloth and other merchandise. As a side 
line, her father carried along some ar¬ 
ticles-of his own which he sold to the 
Indians, particularly the Utes along the 
old Colorado Midland. 


A HISTORY of the Missouri & Ar¬ 
kansas and the Arkansas & Ozarks, in¬ 
cluding locomotive data, is wanted by 
Edward Levay, Jr., 13 Summer St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

HUGH STEPHENS, 233 Trenton 
Blvd., Sea Girt, N. J., furnishes the 
following data on the Pennsy’s old Coal- 
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Savas Stavropoulos, 86-46 Chevy Chase St., Jamaica, 





























T..W. Omiline. 4660 Manhattan College Parkway. Bronx. N. Y. 


port yard and car shops at Trenton, 
N. J., requested by Harry Goodwin 
(Feb. issue): 

“So far as .1 know, the car shops have 
long since been abandoned and the 
tracks removed as part of a slum-clear¬ 
ance project. 

“I believe the section got its name 
because of the coal yards located there 
and its proximity to the Delaware & 
Raritan canal.” 

Mr. Stephens suggests the Pennsy 
Public Relations Department at Phila¬ 
delphia, and the historical society lo¬ 
cated in Trenton as possible sources of 
information. 

SEVERAL readers answered John 
Van Teslaar’s request as to how to buy 
a private Pullman car (Feb. issue), but 
their replies are Vague. 

The now-abandoned New York On¬ 
tario & Western had one stored in their 
shops in Middletown, N. Y. We don’t 
know where it is today. 

S. A. SHULER, 25 Romeyn Ave., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., asks for data on 
New York Central engine 870, a replica 
of which Schenectady built and exhibit¬ 
ed at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 

REFERRING to the lap order that 
caused a collision (item 23, Dec.), S. 


Lancaster, 7 Waterhouse St., Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass., refers the reader to 
The Modern Railroad , Hungerford 
(McClurg, 1911), page 262, which de¬ 
scribes but does not identify a similar 
incident. 

He also mentions press reports dated 
March 8, 1913, of a head-on collision 
on the Central of Georgia near Augusta, 
where a wrecker was started out before 
the pile-up actually occurred. 

DAVID BARABAS, 27 Orth Ave., 
Passaic, N. J., purchased a Canadian 
National steam locomotive builder’s 
plate removed from engine 5535, K-l-E 
class (originally Class P2-2A on the old 
Canadian Government Railways). Who 
can send him a picture and/or data on 
this locomotive or her class? 

ROBERT G. HERBERT, JR., com¬ 
menting on the meaning of “articu¬ 
lated,” quotes from the Locomotive 
Cyclopedia (ninth edition, 1930) as 
follows: 

“A locomotive having two * sets of 
cylinders driving independent groups of 
wheels which support two sets of frames, 
joined by a hinge or pivot joint. The 
leading set of frames, cylinders and 
driving wheels support the forward end 
of the boiler and swivel radially about 
the pivot connection, giving the effect of 


Union Pacific Big Boys, Nos. 4023 and 4021, in the yards at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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a truck and thus reducing the rigid 
wheelbase. 

“In compound articulated locomotives 
the usual arrangement is to drive the 
rear section by the high-pressure cylin¬ 
ders and the front section by. the low- 
pressure cylinders. In single-expansion 
articulated locomotives all cylinders re¬ 
ceive steam at boiler pressure.” 

He mentions two foreign types, the 
Kitson-Meyer and the Garratt, which 
differ radically from ours. Each engine 
has her own pony and trailer trucks. 

Also, one engine is under the tender 
while the other is well ahead of the 
boiler front, and they oppose each other 
instead of being in tandem. The cylin¬ 
ders are over the pony trucks and their 
wheel arrangement would read 2-8-0+ 
0-8-2 or 4-6-2+2-6-4. , 

STEWART ENGLISH, Chew’s 
Landing, N. J., wants a brief history 
of the Reading’s Camden-Greriloch pas¬ 
senger and freight line, both narrow- 
gage and standard. 

WAYNE ELLIS’ request for a brief 
history of the Sumpter Valley Railway 
(Feb. issue) has been answered by sev¬ 
eral readers. 

This now-abandoned narrow-gage 
line was incorporated in 1890 and in 
operation the following year. It ex¬ 
tended from Baker City to Prairie City, 
Ore., (79.63 miles). 

Rolling stock consisted of 11 locomo- 
. fives, 8 passenger cars and 260 freight 
and company cars. 

W. F. McCulloch, 2815 Polk St., 
Corvallis, Ore., says further details on 
the SV can be found in Oil Lamps and 
Iron Ponies by Shaw Fisher-Hartan, Bay 
Books, Ltd., San Francisco, Calif., pub¬ 
lished in 1949. 

N. F. FORD, Box 207, Whitford, Pa., 
wants information on the Everett Rail¬ 
road of Pennsylvania, which he under¬ 
stands is still operating, although not 
listed in any railroad guide. Who can 
give details on it and its present own¬ 
ers? 

FOR READERS interested in British 
Railways, we refer them to a recent 
booklet, Facts and Figures About Brit¬ 
ish Railways . Copies are available (free) 
on application to the British Transport 
Commission, 222 Marylebone Rd., Lon¬ 
don, N.W. 1, England. 

C. B. SWOYER, Otto-Eldred High 
School, Duke Center, Pa., wants dimen¬ 
sions of the Pennsy’s West Philadelphia 
Station big room. He would like statis¬ 
tics also on large waiting rooms other 
than those in Grand Central and Penn 
Station, New York City. • 
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Behind this Central Vermont eight-wheeler you 
can see part of Montpelier station with quaint 
gingerbread architecture, as it looked in 1916. 

From the collection of K. E. Schlachter, 
112 Laurel Lane, Forest Brook Glen, 
Wilmington, Dela. 
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Steve Maguire's 

TRANSIT TOPICS 


HPWO-MILE extension of the Cleve- 
land Transit System to West 143rd 
Street and Lorain Avenue was opened 
for passeneer service 
last 

gratifying results, re¬ 
ports Ted Taetsch, 

14218 Garfield Ave- 
nue, Lakewood, 

Ohio. 

Instead of the 
or so new riders pre¬ 
dicted by one of 
those who, a few 
years ago, had been stave Maguire 
instrumental in stop¬ 
ping construction of a subway loop in 
downtown Cleveland, at least 3,000 
more passengers showed up for the 
new service. Says Ted, “The success of 
this extension should spark additional 
rapid transit rail lines hereabouts.” 

The CTS had intended to designate 
its new western terminus “143rd- 
Lorain,” but a suggestion from juice fan 
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BUI Vigrass of Cleveland changed that. 
Bill told CTS it should use more sig¬ 
nificant names for stations. He pointed 
out that the new terminus was almost 
the center of old West Park, a town 
which had lost its identity after World 
War I, when it was incorported into 
the City of Cleveland. The CTA thought 
so much of the idea that they named 
the new terminal West Park station, 
giving BUI credit. 

Four bus lines feed into this terminal, 
and two others into Triskett station, the 
other new one on the extension. 

THE NEXT progressive rapid-transit' 
development will be opening a 10-mile 
Highland Branch extension of the 
Boston Metropolitan Transit Authority 
about July 1. With PCC trolleys running 
on the former Boston & Albany right- 
of-way, this will be the first sizable 
expansion of streetcar operation in 
North America in many years. 

MTA’s eight double-ended PCC’s, 


recently purchased from Dallas, have 
been placed in service on two short 
Boston lines, replacing nine Type 5 
cars now being scrapped or sent to 
museums. These routes, requiring 
double-ended cars, run from Park Street 
Station to Northeastern and to Blanford 
Street. 

“On Dec. 31,” writes Peter E. Skin¬ 
ner, 12 Hoover Road, Needham Heights, 
Mass., “I saw the first ex-Dallas PCC 
roll out of MTA’s Everett shops. These 
cars are numbered 3322-3329. The only 
Type 5 car left is No. 5579, which J 
think a railfan group will preserve.” 

PHILADELPHIA’S “Operation 
Northwest” is a. successful effort at co¬ 
ordinating transit facHities to bring more 
riders to railroad and transit systems. 

With the Pennsylvania and Reading 
roads, PhUadelphia Transit Co. worked 
out a scheme by which riders could 
use local transit routes feeding into 
suburban stations of the Pennsy’s Chest¬ 
nut Hill line and the Reading on a 
single, reduced, cut-rate fare to down¬ 
town Philadelphia. 

The two railroads cut fares on their 
branch lines, operated by- MU electric 
equipment, to a flat 30-cent fare, while 
the PTC began selling a combination 
ticket, good on its lines and the rail- 
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n.ade a, Blnefield, ▼. Va„ ,n 1940. Cars turned right across U.S. highway before circling left onto Norfolk &Vestedbridgl! 

Stephen D. Maguire, 1411 River Road, Belmar, N. J. 













roads as well, for 10 cents. Previous 
PTC fare was 20 cents. 

Elliot M. Block, 84-49 Elmhurst 
Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y., is among several 
readers who sent us this information. 
He adds that the City, as an added 
inducement to win people back to 
mass transportation and off the city 
streets, appropriated $160,000 to pay 
the railroads and PTC for losses that 
might be incurred from lower fares. 
Thus far we haven’t heard of any de¬ 
mand for such reimbursement. 

PTC elevated and subway lines will 
soon get 274 new cars, replacing 315 
older types. Higher speeds and better 
acceleration will reduce the number of 
cars needed. Some schedules will be 
cut as much as ten minutes. 

Other improvements include new 
fluorescent lighting at stations, painting, 
new tile walls, and a general clean-up. 
Delaware Bridge line will get new rail. 
The situation is encouraging. 

CHICAGO TRANSIT AUTHOR¬ 
ITY’S capital budget carries $350,000 
as its share of the $4,000,000 project 
for elevating the ground-level section of 
the Lake Street rapid-transit line from 
Laramie Avenue, where it now leaves 
the elevated portion for surface opera¬ 
tion under overhead trolley pole, to its 
terminal west of Harlem Avenue. The 
project will get under way this year. 
Utilizing rails of the elevated Chicago 
& North Western in lieu of right-of- 
way now used on one side of a busy 
street, it will make available greater 
width for the motor highway. 

ELECTRIC passenger service'on the 
Canadian National’s Montmorency Di¬ 
vision was due to end March 16, reports 
Jean M. Leclerc, 24 Plante, Levis, Que., 
Canada, but electric freight runs con¬ 
tinue for a while. 

ADD to archaic legislation covering 
trolleys the 1957 labor laws of Maine, 
which hasn’t seen a trolley running 
anywhere in the past ten years except 
at the Seashore Electric Railway Mu¬ 
seum in Kennebunkport, These peculiar 
laws provide that street railways shall 
pay their employes weekly and that 
streetcar platforms shall be enclosed 
from December to March. 

Alex Hamilton, chairman of Seashore 
Electric, remarks: “Considering that 
we are the only line in the state to 
which these provisions could apply,- we 
have posted the information in our 
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office where the staff can see it. It 
gets a few laughs:” 

LONGEST trolley line in the U.S. 
at this writing is the Towson-Catonsville 
route of Baltimore Transit Co., nearly 
17 miles, according to H. H. Diers, 
Washington, D. C., and Paul F. Myers, 
Baltimore, Md. 

But it may soon be cut in half by 
abandonment of the westerly portion. 
Baltimore Traffic Committee wants to 
reverse the flow of traffic on Lombard 
and Pratt streets downtown. Because 
the line uses these streets, BTC claims 
it would cost $200,000 to lay new rail 
to reverse operating directions down¬ 
town. The Committee doesn’t want to 
spend this money because it expects to 
convert its remaining rail lines to buses 
in a year or so. 

The long Sparrows Point line in 
Maryland that' was bussed last Septem¬ 
ber has since been torn up. Its trestle 
was the longest streetcar trestle in 
North America. 

But at least one PCC car will prob¬ 
ably survive all others of the BTC, 
according to John Bromley, 32 North 
Drive, Toronto, Canada. He asks if 
anyone has told us that Baltimore car 
7078 was sold in 1957 to the Northern 
Railroad of Costa Rica to be used as 
a motorized passenger unit. 

John wants to compile an all-time 
roster of PCC’s. Who’ll help him? 

OHIO RAILWAY MUSEUM at 
Worthington has only one mile of 
track, says Dave Bunge, the museum’s 
public relations director, ,and is plan¬ 
ning to build another mile, but its total 
will not be three, as reported. Nor has 
the Norfolk & Western been asked to 
supply girders for building a bridge on 
the right-of-way across Granville Road, 
as a reader misinformed us. 

Jack Ross, 8031 Leon St., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., admits he was mistaken 
in saying the Philadelphia subway sys- 
ten had two Lehigh Valley Transit 
freight motors. The Lehigh Valley 
Chapter, NRHS, which published a 
history of LVT cars, established the 
fact that only one, the Cl5, went to 
the Philadelphia underground. The 
other piece of equipment which Jack 
said had come from LVT was actually 
a surface snow sweeper, converted to a 
wrecker. 

WANTED: unusual pix of Michigan 
trolley and interurban lines, especially 



Photo by Arnold I. Reid 


Argentina still boasts a few streetcar 
lines, including this one at Concordia, 
where trolleys have replaced the buses. 


INCREDIBLE as it may seem, one 
Argentine city got along without street¬ 
cars for more than ten years, until about 
1953, when the paving over which 
which buses rumbled and clattered had 
sunk to such a point that the eight 
Bimey trolleys which had formerly 
served the city were put back into 
service, and those cars are operating 
today. So says Arnold I. Reid, Defensa 
665, Buenos Aires, Argentina, who has 
been touring his country to visit and 
publicize its tramways. Does anyone 
know of a similar situation? 


those abandoned long ago. These are 
desired for possible use in the 1959 
Bulletin of Central Electric Railfans 
Ass’n, Box 503, Chicago 90, Ill., that 
will cover all Michigan lines. 

If you’ve seen the superb CERA pub¬ 
lications of the past you can appreciate 
the effort made to get complete data 
for them. Persons with material to 
submit should first contact Richard 
Andrews, 34008 Cambria Court, Wayne, 
Mich., who has charge of the publica¬ 
tion, telling him what they have avail¬ 
able before mailing it. 


That city is Concordia, in Entre Rios 
Province, where Mr. Reid found the 
eight Birneys, 1 built by Brill for left- 
hand operation, running on two routes, 
about four miles in all. 

The company operating in Concordia 
is a subsidiary of the American & 
Foreign Power Co. that also operates 
a 14-Bimey line in Parana, Argentina. 


AFTER checking old newspaper files, 
A1 Moorman, Milliken, Colo., came up 
with sarcastic comments on a small 
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Chicago Transit Authority’s 4337 and 4338 on Lake Street El, Oal^arkTm! 


Sinichi Miyazaki. 1299 Ohno, Inaba-Cho, Inaba-Gun, Gifu-Ken. Japan 


trolley line that ran at Greeley, Colo., 
from 1910 till 1923. Known as the 
Denver-Greeley Elevated Railway, it 
never had more than six cars, four of 
which were bought second-hand from 
Spokane, Wash. 

By 1923 the line had deteriorated to 
such an extent, that the Greeley Daily 
Tribune stated under the headline, 
“Streetcar System Makes Convulsive 
Effort Tuesday”: “While talking on the 
telephone, Williams heard a suspicious 
racket at the corner. He rished to the 
door and saw No. 30 toddling along 
7th Street.” “It (the traction line) is a 
tender plant, affected by snow and cold 
and loose bolts and nuts.” 

On another occasion the newspaper 
reported motormen asking for “non- 
collapsible equipment. . . . They keep a 
sharp lookout on the line, not so much 
to avoid hitting people as to pick up 
pieces of the car that might have fallen 
off on the last trip around.” 


“ALL IS LOST,” laments George 
Chope, 6530 S.E. 63rd Ave., Portland, 
Ore., commenting on the Portland 
Traction Co., which suddenly ceased 
its interurban operation to Oregon City 
and Bellrose more than a year ago, 
leaving its riders stranded. 

The Oregon Public Utilities Commis¬ 
sion fought the unauthorized abandon¬ 
ment in the courts but was defeated. 
With the courts refusal to jail company 
officials for their high-handed action in 
contempt of PUC orders, it became 
obvious that the line would stay aban¬ 
doned. Thus ends the history of the 
last traction line in the Northwest. 

BAMBERGER RAILROAD, once a 
busy interurban line, has just closed 
out is remaining diesel freight service, 
we learn from Hugh F. O’Neil, a 
Southern Pacific employe, 659 23rd 
St., Odgen, Utah. 

Originally a steam road, it was elec- 


Modern buffet car on the Japanese National Railways, a system with more than 
12,600 track-miles, of ,which 1,380 are electrified. A “new-Iook” electric-powered 
express that runs between Tokyo and Kobe is nicknamed Kodama (Echo) 
because, like an echo, the beautiful new train returns to its point of origin. 
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trifled in 1910 thus becoming one of 
Utah’s five interurbans. It gave regular 
service from Salt Lake City north to 
Ogden until Aug. 22, 1952, when pas¬ 
senger runs were switched to highway 
operation. The freight service that re¬ 
mained was dieselized. Today a few 
miles at each end are operated by the 
Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western respectively, but the 
main tracks between the terminals are 
being torn up. The Bamberger’s last gen¬ 
eral superintendent,' Vernon Crossley, 
now works for D&RGW as assistant to 
a division super. 

Last remnant of Utah’s interurbans 
is the Salt Lake, Garfield & Western, 
which is dieselized and which in sum¬ 
mers runs occasional passenger trains 
to the Saltair Beach resort, diesel motors 
hauling open cars. 

, “WITH most sizable cities in the 
U.S. all-bus, I don’t see why you neglect 
the Pittsburgh Railways’ trolley system,” 
complains Robert Smith, 215 Belvidere, 
N.E., Warren, Ohio. 

We’e published very little material 
on that line recently. It is actually the 
largest traction system in North Amer¬ 
ica, operating nearly 50 trolley routes 
and two incline lines,-so it rates a lot 
of good publicity. The reason for our 
“neglect,” as Bob terms it, is the fact 
that readers just don’t send us anything 
on the system that we could use. 

Except for a few major events that 
we cover personally, this department 
consists of material from readers. So, 
Bob or anyone else, if you run across 
any interesting news items or anecdotes 
from Pittsburgh, send them in and 
we’ll do the rest. 

J. ARRIVETZ, 6 Rue Victor Hugo, 
Lyon 2, France, who reads and writes 
English, is the author of a book, The 
French Tramways , written in French, 
which we reviewed some time ago. 

“I have been organizing railfans into 
a group to help small French tramways 
out of financial difficulty,” he writes. 
“Our purpose is not to spread rail 
propaganda but to preserve short lines. 
We have prevented the bussing of the 
Annemasse-Sixt line Haute Savoie. We 
helped it with commercial advertising 
in cars, automatic dispensers in sta¬ 
tions, etc. 

“We now appeal on behalf of the 2- 
foot-gage Tramway du Cap Ferret, near 
Bordeaux. This is a successful, well- 
equipped line, serving two fine beaches, 
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Car barn of Boston Elevated. Railway at Brookline, Mass., about 50 years ago. 
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on Bamberger Railroad (now out of business) 


Ten-car line-up 15 years ago 


Photo from J. Arrivetz 


but Dutchmen who own 90 percent of 
it want to convert to buses. This line 
could be saved by floating a loan, pay¬ 
able with 6 percent interest. Who will 
help? Details available on request.” 

New Electric Publications 

TT IS IRONIC that the best efforts of 

fans in compiling historical data 
usually come after the subject of their 
work has passed from the scene. 

We have new publications, both ex¬ 
cellent, on the Pacific Electric. The 
PE was once the world’s largest in- 
terurban line, with more than 1000 
miles of track, but has dwindled to a 
mere 20-mile route out of Main Street 
station, Los Angeles, to Long Beach, ‘ 
and the future even of this fragment is 
far from rosy. 

These books approach the subject 
from different viewpoints, with no 
duplication of previously - published 
work. 

Pacific Electric Railway : A Pictorial 
Album of Electric Railroading , is a 63- 
page compilation of choice views of the 
PE system, in both its early and later 
years, with hitherto unpublished ma¬ 
terial of the type you expect to find in 
a Beebe-Clegg book. This fine collec¬ 
tion of views can be had from Donald 
Duke, 2304 Melville Drive, San Marino 
9, Calif., for $3.75 a copy. 

Passenger Service of Pacific Electric 
is a scholarly and detailed study of 
schedules of the many PE rail routes 
from 1911 to the present. Published as 
Interurbans Special 21* by Ira L. Swett, 
1416 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif., this 146-page book is 
intended for specialists in traction his¬ 
tory. The author is Laurence R. Vesey. 
Included are photos and reproductions 
of tickets and transfers. Mr. Swett sells 
copies at $3 each. 

Connecticut Valley Chapter, NRHS, 
has produced two more monthly issues 
of its Transportation Bulletin, each with 
historical data on Connecticut traction 
lines. No. 53 has 8 pages of Railroad 
Commission reports, 1907-’13, thus sup¬ 
plementing prior issues that went up to 
1906. Issues 54 deals with Connecticut 
Co. cars, 3200 Class, bought in 1932 
from Berkshire Street Ry., Massa¬ 
chusetts. Besides six pages of informa¬ 
tion there is a fine insert with scale 
drawings of this type car. Both issues 
available at 25 cents each from Roger 
Borrup, Warehouse Point, Conn. • 
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Runaway car 1890, Class R, on the Taronga Zoo Park line, plunged into the 
harbor at North Sydney, Australia, in 1952 but later was put back in service. 
Class R equipment was built in 1833 as a Depression work relief project. 


Quaint open-air dining car and coaches on the two-foot-gage Tramway du Cap 
Ferret near Bordeaux, France, which needs financial aid to keep operating. 

















Diesels are likely to take over New Haven MU commuter runs in not-distant future. Stamford wreck last winter proved they 
could haul such trains in electrified territory when catenary was down. (Above) Men repairing overhead wire after wreck. 


Gene Gentsch,.Box 323, Rahway, N. J. 


TWILIGHT OF THE 
NEW HAVEN ELECTRICS 


by SY REICH 


TJPTHAT the diesel locomotive has 
** done to steam power almost every¬ 
where it is doing also to the New Haven 
Railroad’s electrified system—a great pio¬ 
neering system if ever there was one— 
but this system is still functioning with 
passenger service in what you might 
call a twilight zone. 

Electric transmission gives the diesel 
locomotive* all the advantages of the 
straight electric without the requirement 
of having to build and maintain cate¬ 
nary, third rail, or stationary power 
plants. The diesel’s only major flaw, as 
compared with the straight electric, is 
its fixed horsepower. 
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The straight electric draws current 
from a virtually unlimited source of 
power and could double its hp output 
for a brief period, while the diesel- 
electric locomotive draws current from 
a generator attached to its engine, which 
can develop just so much hp and no 
more. This liability is far outweighed 
by the assets we have mentioned. 

In J956 the New Haven acquired a 
lot of diesel locomotives; GP-9’s, Fair- 
banks-Morse H16-44’s, Alco RS-ll’s, 
and Electro-Motive yard switchers. 
They replaced most of the road’s elec¬ 
tric freight hogs and switchers on a 
one-for-one basis, since individual unit 


horsepower of the diesels and electric 
were about equal. 

The objection to diesel fumes in the 
New York City tunnel under Park 
Avenue and in Grand Central Terminal 
itself prevented the use of diesels on 
through passenger trains. Another year 
passed before diesels regularly pulled 
trains into and out of Grand Central 
and it was two years before most of the 
New Haven’s through trains into and 
out of the terminal were powered by 
a diesel locomotive apiece over the en¬ 
tire run. 

One big advantage of diesel-electrics 
over straight electric power was shown 
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No. 3000, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Mechydro locomotive, 'never went into service. 


Sy Reich, 92 St. Marks Place, New York 9, N. Y. 


Diesels under the wires. Friendly fireman in the first cab waves at photographer. 


by a wreck.that occurred early Satur¬ 
day morning, last January 10th. A red- 
ball freight passing through Stamford* 
Conn., on the New Haven main line, 
was derailed, spewing cars over the 
landscape and wrecking a mail-express 
train that stood at the station. 

Nobody was hurt, but catenary tow¬ 
ers and wire went down and all four 
tracks were blocked. By Sunday two 
tracks were cleared and the trains be¬ 
gan operating over them with FL-9’s, 
which do not require electric power. 

By rush hour on Monday morning 
all four tracks were reopened, but the 
life blood of New Haven commuter 
service—electric power—was still gone. 
With about a quarter-mile of catenary 
down through Stamford, where the 
road dispatches 21 MU trains from 6 
to 9 a.m., Westchester County com¬ 
muters reached New York between 
one and three hours late, with some 
delays up to six hours. Diesel locomo¬ 
tives hauled MU’s through the gap in 
the catenary. Much time was lost in 
coupling up, testing air-brakes, and 
operating in territory without signals. 

Meanwhile, the New Haven had or¬ 
dered a new signal and catenary tower, 
but delivery took about ten days, not 
to mention time required for the erec¬ 
tion and for stringing wire and install¬ 
ing signals. Thus, although diesel-pow¬ 
ered trains were running the day after 
the wreck, about two weeks elapsed 
before the railroad’s electric power was 
restored. 

The first electric-diesel-electric loco¬ 
motives used successfully in New Haven 
passenger service were the special units 
built by Fairbanks-Morse for the ex¬ 
perimental Talgo train. These locomo¬ 
tives called Speed Merchants in honor 
of their top speed, 117 mph., were 
placed on each end of the train facing 
in opposite directions so that no switch¬ 
ing moves would be necessary to re¬ 
verse the train at terminals. MU con¬ 
nections, which allowed both engines 
to be controlled by one engineman, ran 
the length of the train through special 
couplers which automatically made air 
and electrical connections upon coupl¬ 
ing. 

Each locomotive housed an F-M op¬ 
posed piston diesel engine driving a DC 
generator, which in turn supplied cur¬ 
rent to the traction motors. An addi¬ 
tional DC motor was connected to the 
main generator. 

When the train ran in non-electrified 
territory, or on the New Haven’s 
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Repair crew tightening turnbuckles to take up wire slack at Stamford derailment. 

Gene Gentsch 


Baldwin^Lima-Hamilton Corp 






























11,000-volt electrification, the locomo¬ 
tive operated as a normal diesel-electric. 
But when- it approached the New York 
Central at Woodlawn, the diesel en¬ 
gine was shut down and third-rail shoes 
were lowered. A special electrical clutch 
disconnected the diesel motor from the 
main generator and hooked up the gen¬ 
erator, instead, to the DC motor. When 
the train operated on the Central it 
drew DC current from the third rail 
which ran the DC motor. This motor 
turned the main generator, which sup¬ 
plied current to the traction motors. 
Quite unusual, but it worked. 

Preceding the successful operation 
of the F-M locomotive, a pair of Bald- ' 
win-Lima-Hamilton special electric-die¬ 
sel-mechanical locomotives powering 
Train X had an unsuccessful demon¬ 
stration run. Reporters and railroad offi¬ 
cials were to have been treated to a 
ride from Boston to New York City 




on this new lightweight streamliner, but 
as the train was changing from diesel 
power to third rail power at Woodlawn, 
N. Y., one locomotive caught fire. 

The train stopped, third-rail current 
was turned off, and the. New York City 
Fire Department put out the blaze. The 
damaged locomotive was uncoupled, and 
the remaining locomotive pulled the 
train into Grand Central Terminal. 
Then the entire train was taken to Van 
Nest for a rebuilding. Later it was sent 
to Readville, the New Haven’s main 
shops. It has never entered service. 

The design of the ill-fated Baldwin 
locomotives reflected current practices 
in Europe. The diesel engine and trans¬ 
mission were of German type (May¬ 
bach) but.were manufactured at Eddy- 
stone, Pa. The engine was a lightweight 
1000-hp V-12 diesel. Instead of being 
connected to a generator, which in 
turn is connected to the traction motors 


as in a standard diesel-electric, this one 
was connected to an automatic four- 
speed transmission Operating on the 
same principle of hydromatic transmis¬ 
sions in automobiles. 

Both diesel and transmission were 
mounted on the forward power truck, 
riding on the truck instead of in the car. 
body as normally. Also on the truck 
were a pair of electric motors which 
operated the train in Grand Central 
Terminal when the diesel was shut 
down.' In the locomotive car body were 
auxiliary motors and generators and 
other equipment. 

Budd company introduced a third 
experimental design, known as Hot Rod 
RDC’s. It consisted of a six-car train 
of ordinary'RDC’s so modified that their 
clearances would meet those of the 
Park Avenue tunnel. Other changes in¬ 
cluded the removal of controls from 
every car and the substitution of a cab 


I'* 18 !!'?? jUI 7 ed . lhc raiIs ° n Jnnuarv ,ied “P aI1 New Haven’s electrified main line. About 

two weeks elapsed before electee serv.ee was restored, but meanwhile tracks were cleared and diesels kept trains rolling. 

| Gene Gentseh 
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, front on each end of the train. Thus, 
the middle four cars were blind motors 
while the outer cars looked like loco¬ 
motives coming at you—until you saw 
passengers seated at the picture win¬ 
dows. To allow the cars to operate into 
Grand Central Terminal, Budd equipped 
the outer axle of each truck with a 
General Electric traction motor. Con¬ 
trol equipment gave automatic accelera¬ 
tion which did not equal normal RDC 
operation. Once past Woodlawn, how¬ 
ever, the diesels were switched on and 
nothing could catch those Hot Rods. 

Meanwhile, the New Haven had con¬ 
tracted with Electro-Motive to.build cab 
units to haul regular passenger cars 
over its own road with diesel power 
and then into Grand Central with elec¬ 
tric power. The first two of these new 
units, FL-9’s, were completed at the end 
of 1956 and delivered to the New 
Haven for tests. Alas, bad luck be¬ 
deviled them, the two FL-9’s caught 
fire at Woodlawn during tests and were 
returned to La Grange for rebuilding 
and redesigning. In June, 1957, they re¬ 
turned to the New Haven and this time 
did well in all tests. 

Twenty-eight more such units are 
now used regularly to haul most through 
'trains into and out of Grand Central. 
Tests were made with overrunning third 
rail shoes into Penn Station. These 
shoes picked up current from the same 
third rails that once fed the Pennsy’s 
DD-l’s and currently supply the Long 
Island Rail Road’s MU cars. 

A convertable third-rail shoe is be¬ 
ing designed to permit operation on the 
Central’s underrunning third rail and 
the Pennsy’s overrunning third rail. 
When those shoes are installed, FL-9’s 
will be able to pull passenger trains any¬ 
where on the New Haven system. 

If business conditions improve, the 
New Haven will probably buy some 
additional FL-9’s to handle all through 
passenger service. With such service 
dieselized, 4 they could remove the 
catenary above Stamford, Conn., as 
well as the catenary on the Harlem 
River line, the Hell Gate Bridge, and 
the Bay Ridge Line, but multiple-unit 
cars would continue to use the elec¬ 
trification to Stamford. 

When the present MU’s need to be 
replaced, cars of the same type as the 
Hot Rod RDC’s could be operated in 
local service and the entire New Haven 
electrification could be abandoned. 
Such an abandonment would mean the 
end of a world-famous pioneer electrifi¬ 
cation. • 
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Along the Iron Pike by joe sasiey 



NOVEL USE FOR WEED-BURNER.THIS 
MILWAUKEE ROAD EQUIPMENT DEFROSTED 
SECTION OF ROADBED AT ST PAUL, MINN, 
TO FACILITATE RAIL 
REPLACEMENTS. 


AMERICA'S SHORTEST TROLUEV UNE. 
ONE-SIXTH OF A MILE, RAN BETWEEN 
PLEASANT VALLEV JCT AND MOUNTAIN 
3 VIEW CEMETERY, OAKLAND, CAUE 
Jj- . UNTIL OCT 31. 1937 . 

[Erie Hansen,952 3Sth St., Richmond, Colif.J 



BUILT FOR THE PHILA.&. READING 
IN 1963, THIS 0-I2-0T PUSHER ENGINE 
CARRIED WATER BUT NOT COAL, WAS FIRED 
WITH COAL KEPT AT END OF ONE-MILE RUN. 
REBUILT IN 1870,0-IO-OT. SCRAPPED IN 1885. 

( Warren Stowman, 2011E- Godfrey Are., Philadelphia, Pa?) 
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"CHINAMAN’S ARCH 
AT PROMONTORY, UTAH, IS A 
MONUMENT TO CHINESE LABORERS 
WHO HELPED TO BUILD WHAT IS NOW 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. FOR MASM 
YEARS TRAINS RAN UNDER THIS ARCH. 
C Ruth Jensen, E>righavn City, l/tah.) 
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STEAM LOCOMOTIVE SOUND RECORDINGS 


TPHE ENCHANTED sounds of steam 
railroading will never die. Even 
though it is rapidly becoming harder 
and harder for anyone to photograph 
a steam locomotive in action in the 
United States, you can still listen to the 
whistles and bells, the mighty throb of 
driving wheels, the jangle of couplers, 
the click of rail-joints, and the other 
haunting sounds that marked- the tri¬ 
umphant chant of the iron horse. 

Many Switch Listers are interested 
in metal railroadiana (switch keys, 
builder’s plates, etc.), as well as pix, 
negatives, movies, slides, books, maga¬ 
zines, and the like, but we have yet to 
see a request from a fan who wants to 
buy or swap used sound recordings, 
steam or electric. 

If you don’t already have a collection 
of LP, hi-fi, J2-inch sound disks of the 
Steam Age, three good ones to start 
with are Steam in Colorado (with five 
railroads participating, $5); Great Mo¬ 
ments of Steam Railroading (which is 
one of the most varied record of its 


kind ever made, $5.50), and Memories 
in Steam (all-Southem Pacific, $5). 
These three were produced by Mobile 
Fidelity Recording Co., 915 Hollywood 
Way, Burbank, Calif. 

A brand new one, Rio Grande Nar¬ 
row Gauge, combines nostalgia with 
technical excellence and has an excep¬ 
tional appeal for n.g. fans. One side was 
made on a 1958 excursion of the Rocky 
Mountain Railroad Club, with the club’s 
and the railroad’s cooperation. 

“This is an on-the-train recording,” 
writes David G. Swindells. “We set up 
a microphone on the rear of the tender, 
connecting it by a. long cable to the 
recorder in the .baggage car. It was a 
time-consuming job, involving work 
with two recorders, interconnected, but 
it paid off. After each selection and 
trimming, we blended the various se¬ 
quences skillfully together so that no 
obvious splicing or joints would distract 
the listener.. 

“You can follow each sequence with 
your watch from the timings printed on 


the jacket. Most of the voices you hear 
belong to the engine crew and a Rio 
Grande special agent.” 

For sheer pleasure, we suggest Rio 
Grande Narrow Gauge. It takes you on 
a steam-powered fantrip. You note the 
starts, stops, whistles, bridges, grades, 
and tunnels. A water stop is recorded 
in its entirety. On the reverse side are 
sounds of n.g. freight and passenger 
trains. The jacket is beautifully illus¬ 
trated. This new record, like Rods, 
Wheels and Whistles, sells at $4.95. 
Both were produced by North Jersey 
Recording Associates, P.Q. Box 2, 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Another good one is Steam in Twi¬ 
light (NP locos in action), a new re¬ 
lease, Puget Sound Ry. Historical Asso., 
3008 Harvard Ave. N., Seattle, Wash., 
priced at $4.95, including booklet on 
NP motive-power history. (More details 
in next issue.) 

The six disks mentioned here could 
become the backbone of a large and 
satisfying collection.' • 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE FOR ACTION 
AND REAL JOB SECURITY 

A* a trained Claim Investigator you will (I) INVESTIGATE FACTS 
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A RAILROAD classic, copyright 1909 by Popular Publications, Inc. 


Campbell’s Wedding Race 

i 

Harry Bedwell’s First Railroad Story — We Published It 
Originally in 1909 When the Author Was a Young Boomer Telegrapher , 
Cocky and Adventurous, With the Whole World at His Feet 


B ruce Campbell was mad. 

He stood by the window, dent¬ 
ing the cupboard with short, 
vicious kicks, and scrutinized the 
unpainted roofs of the little town 
that nestled under a sagebrush hill. 
Then he turned abruptly. 

“Isn’t there anything, I could do 
about it, Tom?” he asked. 

Tom Racey was the first-trick dis¬ 
patcher, a lean, wiry man wearing 
thick glasses, who sat at a table near 


the other window. Tom completed 
an order before answering. Then he 
said: 

“You could postpone the wedding. 
Send the girl a wire. Tell her you 
can’t make it today.” 

“Don’t be a damn fool!” Bruce 
snapped. 

He didn’t want that kind of ad¬ 
vice. All arrangements had been 
made for him to marry Nellie, the 
blue-eyed and redheaded daughter 


of Angus McDonald, master me¬ 
chanic, at eight o’clock that night in 
Junction City, where the McDonald’s 
lived—all arrangements, that is ex¬ 
cept the little matter of how to get 
there in time for the ceremony. 

Junction City was a hundred miles 
away. The spidery black fingers of 
the Seth-Thomas wall clock pointed 
to 12:30 noon and he was still stuck 
in this jerkwater burg of Famham. 

“I’ve got it!” the dispatcher said. 



The master mechanic was a huge man, towering above the tall Bruce Campbell. 


’ye ruined my engine,” he mourned. 
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“You could wed her by proxy. I’ve 
heard of telegraph marriages” 

“So have I,” Bruce said curtly, 
“and telegraph honeymoons. No, 
thats out,” He studied the clock. “I 
could still make it if they give me 
a break.” 

Bruce Campbell was an extra 
passenger engineer, a big rawboned 
v fellow with sandy hair and powerful 
muscles. The day before, he had re¬ 
quested two weeks' layoff for the 
wedding and honeymoon. But the 
division was short of runners. The 
trainmaster had begged him to pull 
a train to Farnham, promising that 
he'd reach Junction City in time for 
the wedding. 

But the TM had not counted on 
Number 9 trying to knock little 
Squaw Mountain off the map. Nine's 
sharp nose had gone about two feet 
into the side of Little Squaw before 
it stopped. When the smoke cleared 
away it was found that the engine 
and three cars had been derailed and 
about one hundred yards of track 
torn up. This, of course, blocked 
traffic for some time. 

That morning Bruce went down 
to the dispatcher's office and de¬ 
manded in no gentle tone why he 
hadn't been called to go out. On 
learning the story of Number 9 
and the dispatcher’s verdict that the 
track could not be repaired for hours, 
the tall young hogger blew his top. 
It was no way to run. a railroad. 

He deluged the Junction City tele¬ 
graph office with messages to Nellie. 
Between the sending of urgent wires 
he paced the dispatcher’s office like 
a caged panther. There were no 
trains going to Junction City, and 
he watched the hands of the clock 
creep inexorably toward the wed¬ 
ding horn* *. 

The chief came out of his office 
and leaned over the train-sheet. 
“How are they'getting along at the 
wreck?” 

“They’ve got a shoo-fly built al¬ 
most around it,” said Tom, “and 
trains should begin to run late this 
afternoon.” 

“We'd better call a crew for that 
extra east,” the chief decided, with 
his eyes still on the train-sheet. 
“Extra 1127. They'll be ready for 
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her about the time she gets there. 
Who's next up?” 

' Bruce swung around. “I am,” he 
said joyously. “Call me for the extra 
east.” 

“I wish you’d stop bothering me, 
Campbell,” said the chief. That 
wedding of yours can wait. You're 
a passenger engineer. You're not 
running freight.” 

In a quick stride Bruce crossed 
the room and gripped the chiefs 
shoulder. “You can call me for that 
freight.” His voice rose almost 
threateningly. “I’m an extra pas¬ 
senger and you’ve got to call me if 
I say so.” 

The chief thought a moment. 
“Okay, take the freight train, but 
don't blame me if you're held up.” 

T>RUCE turned to Racey. “Tom,” 
" he growled, “I’m taking Extra 
1127 to J.C. faster than any freight 
has ever gone there, and if you lay 
me out any, there’ll be trouble when 
I get back.” 

He stamped to the door, went 
downstairs, and cornered the callboy 
in the baggage room. 

“They want you to call a freight 
crew in a rush,” he said. “I'm pulling 
a Extra 1127 east, and if you get 
the rest of 'em around here within 
half an hour I’ll buy you enough 
cigarettes to kill you in a month.” 

Bruce strode down into the yard, 
where a switching crew was slowly 
making up the train. He knew better 
than to try to order these men about, 
so he swallowed his wrath and called 
out cheerily: 

“Get a move on, fellows, and 
there’ll be a keg of cold beer for 
you in Mother Monohan’s woodshed 
some night with my card over the 
stopper.” 

The switchmen winked, the en¬ 
gineer grinned, and the yard goat 
suddenly took on new life. Bruce 
disappeared inside the roundsouse, 
where he found a lazy hostler trying 
lanquidly to make steam in a con¬ 
solidation freight engine. 

“Oh, hell!” he groaned. The big 
boiler was set on little wheels, look¬ 
ing so topheavy that it might fall 
over. “I forgot I'd have to take an 
100 class locomotive on freight.” 
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First Two Stories Bring $255 

Before I completed the course I 
sold two stories. One for $(10 and 
the other for $145. When the going 
got tough I just turned to the les¬ 
sons and the answer was there." 

Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 
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mous authors—including Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine New- 
lin Burt, Keith Monroe, and by hundreds of suc¬ 
cessful graduates. 

First Story Sells for $240 

"My first story sold to Modern Romances for 
$240, thanks to Palmer Institute. Being professional 
writers, your instructors understand a, beginner’s 
problems. Their written comments are balm to the 
wound of being an unpublished writer. Then, presto! 
a story sells, and the wound is no more.’’— Harriet 
F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. }. 

$1400 from Outdoor Life 

"Sold an article on hunting to Outdoor Life for 
$400—that makes $1400 from them, plus two stories 
to The Trapper, and several to other men’s maga¬ 
zines. The time I put on your course was the most 
valuable I ever spent.”— Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. ' 

Student Sells Six Stories 

"For several years I’d been writing rather hap¬ 
hazardly and gotten only printed, mechanical rejec¬ 
tion slips. I started taking the Palmer course about 
a half year ago, and during recent months, have sold 
six stories to leading science fiction magazines. That 
doesn't make me rich or famous, but it does make 
me happy. Now editors sometimes even recommend 
me to friend-editors in other markets. Here’s to 
Palmer and bigger and better sales."— Chat. E. 
Pritcb, Utica, New York. 

FREE Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself how you may "cash- 
in" on the opportunities for new writers, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: / 

(A) sample lesson package of our proven home- 
study course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how you 

"learn by doing"; and 

(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work;, plus 

(D) 40-page book, "The Art of writing Salable 
Stories,” describing your opportunities; de- 
tails-of our complete professional instruction ; 
what famous authors and graduates say. 

Frankly, we make this offer because we are con¬ 
fident that when you see. how interesting and helpful 
our training is you will want to take advantage of 
your opportunities to earn extra money or make 
writing an interesting full-time career. Be inde¬ 
pendent—work where and when you please. Send 
for your Free Lesson Package and inspiring 40-page 
Book. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
, now before you forget! ; 

Palmer Institute of Authorship 

■ Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 
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j He climbed into the cab. Snatch- 

I; ing the shovel from the perspiring 

ij hostler, he pushed the man aside, 

| and said: 

J “Get out of here, you farmer!” 

The hostler slid from the cab into 
| a pile of hot ashes, only to spring 

to his feet again instantly. 

Just then the conductor came out 
j of the freight office with a handful 

of bills and began checking off the 
; car numbers on his trainbook as he 

walked slowly down the long train. 
5 Bruce backed his engine down 

| onto the string of cars. A brakeman 

made the coupling and connected 
the air. Bruce swung down from the 
cab and looked over the 2-8-0 in 
I feverish haste. Then, seeing the con¬ 

ductor sauntering lazily down the 
! length of the train, he roared: 

| “We haven't got a week to make 

| this trip. I'm in a hurry.” 

^ The skipper looked up briefly into 
his excited face and then continued 
checking off the car numbers without 
| saying a word. But he increased his 

j speed perceptibly, for he knew that 

] to anger Bruce Campbell further 

would invite disaster. 

s When they reached the end of the 

j train, he closed his book, with the 

j waybills folded carefully inside, and 

j' remarked: 

“Better get the orders, hadn't we?” 
j Bruce nodded approval. He did 

not trust himself to speak. 

They crossed the yards and climb- 
\ ed the stairs to the dispatcher's office, 

j Racey tore off the tissue orders and 

j handed a copy to each. The two 

\ men took the flimsies, and the con¬ 

ductor read them over aloud. 

| “Now, Bruce,” Tom said coolly, 

“I don't want you tearing up the 
j j track with a phenomenal run. We've 

got one 1100 class engine in the 
ditch now and it will take two der- 
\ ricks to get her out.” 

I Bruce snapped: “How do you ex- 

l pect me to make time to Junction 

5 City with that drag? You’ve given 

j us three hundred tons more than 

i the rating calls for.” 

) “Oh,” said Tom, “so you think this 

j is a pleasure trip?” 

It seemed for a few seconds that 
Bruce was going to do bodily harm 
j to the dispatcher, but he turned, 
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muttered something under his breath, 
and stamped heavily from the room, 
across the yards, and into the cab. 

He tested the air and yanked the 
whistle cord. Then, as the conductor 
gave a lanquid signal, he started the 
train with a vicious jerk that bounced 
the little caboose like a rubber ball. 

Bruce glanced back over the long 
drag in a feeling of exaltation, but 
suddenly shut off the steam with a 
yell as the air-brakes clamped the 
wheels. In starting he had pulled out 
a coupling, and the train had parted! 

TTE JUMPED to the ground and 
rushed back to see what had 
happened. There on the ground lay 
the drawbar, and a gaping hole in 
the car showed that the car could 
not be taken along. 

The conductor came forward and 
glared malevolently. “I see you've 
got us off to a fast,start.” 

"‘Well have to kick her in the 
bad-order spur and leave her,” said 
Bruce, as he turned on his heel and 
strode back to the engine. 

Quickly the disabled car was 
switched out. The train was coupled 
up and this time Bruce started with 
more caution. As they rattled over 
the last switch and swung out into 
the open country, he glanced at his 
watch. 

Accident number one, he thought, 
and it's 1:45. We’ll sure have to 
ramble. Anyhow, that car makes us 
lighter. 

“Budd,” he called to the fireman, 
“this is my wedding march and I'm 
going to make it a record-breaker!” 

The engine rocked and reeled as 
they gathered speed. The fireman's 
eyes opened wider and wider. When 
he could stand the excitement no 
longer, he moved over to the engi¬ 
neer's side clutched Bruce by the 
sleeve, and shouted hoarsely in his 
ear: 

“Slow down, man! This 1100 class 
hog will fall over if you don't.” 

Bruce gave the fireman a wither¬ 
ing glance and thrust his head out 
of the window without speaking. 

The fireman, still goggle-eyed, slid 
down into the gangway. Bracing 
himself, he took up a shovelful of 
coal, swung open the firebox door, 


and threw the fuel at the blazing 
furnace with all his might. But just 
as he' threw it, the door seemed to 
dodge to one side, sending the coal 
high oyer the boilerhead, and spray¬ 
ing the engineer. 

Bruce took his eyes off of the track 
long enough to glare at the astonish¬ 
ed fireman. The latter took up an¬ 
other shovelful of black diamonds 
and braced himself again. He was 
not to be fooled twice. So he waited 
until he was sure of his mark, then 
heaved the coal at the firebox with 
all his might. 

This time he expected to see the 
door dodge him again. When it 
didn't, he was taken by surprise and 
let the scoop itself go in the furnace 
with the coal. 

Not sure just what had happened, 
he stood for some time gazing 
vacantly at his empty hands, then 
at the crackling fire. When he did 
comprehend the dread truth, most of 
his shovel had already gone curling 
out of the smokestack. 

Again he clutched at the engineer's 
sleeve, and this time his face was 
white with horror. “I’ve thrown the 
shovel into the firebox!” he shouted 
in Bruce’s ear. 

Bruce mechanically reached for his 
watch. “Accident number two,” he 
said. “There’s bound to be a third 
delay somewhere along the line.” 

rpHE FIREMAN stumbled back 
A into the gangway and set to work 
throwing coal into the firebox with 
his hands! There was not another 
shovel on the train that he knew of 
and he had no chance to get one 
until they reached the first stop. It 
was tough, but what could you do? 

The train rushed on at crazy speed, 
taking the hills with a swish and 
seeming to fall down on the other 
side. A brakeman tried to walk for¬ 
ward over the top. He gave up be¬ 
fore he had crossed the first car, and 
crawled back. The little caboose was 
rocking like a ship in a gale but it 
was a safer place than on top of the 
boxcars. 

• I’ll pay Campbell for this when 
we get to Little Grade, the conduc¬ 
tor thought, when the caboose stay¬ 
ed in the air longer than usual. I 
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don't care if he is gonna be the think you’re going? Were only The engineer groaned. “Hell’s 

mechanic's son-in-law. two hours and a half out of a div- bells!” 

The fireman still toiled at throw- ision point. Why didn’t you eat be- His chance of reaching Junction 
ing coal into the furnace by hand, fore you started?” City for the marriage to blue-eyed 

but he had to keep the door open “Didn’t have time,” the conduc- Nellie at eight o’clock was fading 
so much of the time that it was tor said coldly. “We were called on by the minute. He sprinted down 

doubly hard to keep up steam, short notice, you know.” the track to where his rusty old 

Nevertheless, the engineer opened Consolidation stood, wheezing and 

the throttle wider. T>RUCE ground his teeth and puffing. By this time the locomotive 

Blind sidings and the telegraph *■“* strode into the telegraph office, watchman had cleaned the ashpan 

offices flew by in quick succession, to meet another shock. and was seated in the cab listening 

and at every point there was a “You fellows will have to put up to the excited fireman’s account of 
clear signal. They were out of the coal,’ ’the operator informed him. their ballast-scorching run. 
hills now, and the desert lay be- “Who says so?” Bruce demanded. Bruce choked down his wrath, 

fore them, with the track straight “Why, why, the dispatcher,” said “Fellows,” he said calmly, “we’ve 

and level and glinting under the the op. “Yours is the first engine in got to put some coal up, and die 

hot sun. There were no trains to here since the coal ran low and train crew has gone to eat. We three 

wreck. there’ll be a bad delay to the trains can do the*job in no time if you’ll 

Miles reeled off in quick sue- already held up if they come down get the lead out of your pants, and 

cession. The fireman became almost here in a bunch from the wreck and I’ll make it worth your while, 

frantic with the heat and his cramp- lnd there’s no coal.” “Okay, Campbell,” said the watch¬ 

ed position. But Bruce sat stolidly “Tell him our 2-8-0 can’t go onto man. I’ll be a brakeman. Lets go! 
immovable on his seat, his eyes over the chute.” He and the fireman clambered 

on the track ahead, and he kept the “He says you can leave enough back over the train and cut off six 
throttle open wide. cars between the engine and the cars. Bruce ran her down to the 

Afternoon shadows were begin- cars you put up to keep your old coal spur, where the acting brake- 

ning to lengthen when they pulled girl off the chute.” • man .coupled on five cars of black 

into Little Grade, with half the 
journey behind them. Here they 
would take on coal and water and 
get new orders. 

Bruce stopped his engine at the 
coal chute with a master hand. The 
fireman climbed wearily to the top 
of the tender and let down the 
door of a chute. The rush of coal, 
only half-filled the tender. 

“What’s the matter up there?” 
called out. “Why haven’t you got 
this chute full of coal?” 

“Gotto np coal up here,” the Ital¬ 
ian foreman answered. “No eng to 
putta it up.” 

Bruce moved to the next chute 
and this time the coal deluged both 
tender and cab. The fireman climb¬ 
ed into, the chute, picked up a 
shovel, and threw it onto the tend¬ 
er. The Italian stared in bewilder¬ 
ment, but the fireman cared little 
so long as he had the prized scoop. 

“I’ll go back and get the orders,” 
said Bruce as he jumped out. 

Halfway to the depot, he spied 
the trainmen entering the lunch 
counter of the company hotel. 

“Hey, there, you hay-pitchers!” 
he yelled angrily. 'Where do you 
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diamonds. Then they backed up to 
the chute. They coupled on the five 
empty cars that were on the incline 
and shoved them in on a siding. 
Again they backed up to the chute, 
this time with greater seped, and 
the cars of coal mounted the incline 
to the shed. 

Bruce was still sore because the 
trainmen had taken advantage of 
him, so he did not observe his usual 
caution. The cars mounted faster 
than he’d expected, and the last one 
was just entering the shed before 
he slackened speed. 

Then his two helpers came racing 
out of the shed over the cars, wav¬ 
ing frantically for him to stop. He 
applied the air, but the men had 
failed to connect it. Before he could 
stop, two cars of coal plunged over 
the other end of the chute and flat¬ 
tened out on the ground thirty feet 
below. 

The coal-heavefs tumbled out of 
the shed and scattered in every di¬ 
rection, Bruce grinned acidly as he 
released the engine and shot , down 
to the level track. The fireman open¬ 
ed the switch, Bruce backed down 
to the train. He plucked out his 
watch and studied it. 

"Four-thirty,” he muttered, "and 
delay number three!” 

r pHE TRAIN CREW sauntered 
back from lunch, wiping their 
lips, and soon the delayed extra 
east was on its way again. This 
time the fireman had the shovel 
tied to his wrist, determined no to 
lose it again. 

A few miles of level track lay be¬ 
fore the mountains and they took 
them with a rush. By the time they 
struck the heavy grades the flues 
were leaking badly and the steam 
gage showed a gradual lessening of 
pressure. At length Bruce drew the 
throttle wide open and turned to 
his fireman savagely. 

“Cant you keep her hot?” 

“You re working her too hard,” 
came the reply. "The flues are leak¬ 
ing.” 

Bruce slid down from his seat 
and peered into the firebox. Water 
was dripping onto the fire. Hissing 
drops weakened the flames. 
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"Hells bells!*’ he growled, and 
thought a moment. “Wish we had 
some bran.” 


“I believe,” said the fireman, "that 
the car next to the head one is load¬ 
ed with bran. I saw the advertise¬ 
ment on the side of the car, but 
you can’t get it, going at this rate.” 

"Get up there on my seat and run 
her till I come back. Don’t slow 
down unless it’s around a curve!” 

"Okay,” said the fireboy. 

Bruce climbed swiftly over the 
coal, wabbled across the car, slid 
partway down the brake-rod be¬ 
tween the rocking, swaying cars, 
and balanced himself on the only 
step within reach. The end door 
was sealed with a tin seal and was 
cleated. 

He gripped the seal and jerked 
it loose. Then, half braced, half bal¬ 
anced, he kicked straight down at 
the cleat with all his might. He 
knew that to miss it might overbal¬ 
ance him and send him down to 
death, so each kick was well aimed. 
Four times he struck straight down 
with all his might. At length the 
cleat gave way and dropped to the 
track beneath. 

He stopped to breathe. Then, 
leaning far down, holding only by 
one hand, he seized the door catch 
and pulled it open. 

Just as he did so, the cars sway¬ 
ed apart in opposite directions and 
wrenched loose his hold. The young 
engineer balanced dizzily on the 
step a moment and swung down¬ 
ward. A sickening fear tore at his 
vitals, but with a catlike turn he 
managed to light feet foremost on 
the bumpers. There he clung for 
some time to regain his lost breath 
and quiet his nerves. 

CACKS of bran filled the open 
^ car door. He ripped one open 
with his knife. A stream of bran 
followed. Taking off his jacket, he 
made a bag of it. Then, after hold¬ 
ing it under the stream until it was 
full, he bound the top tightly with 
the sleeves. 

Three feet below, death nipped 
at his heels, but Bruce wasn’t think¬ 
ing of that. He was thinking of 
Nellie’s auburn hair, her bright blue 


eyes and full breasts and eager 
lips. Those treasures would be his, 
and his alone, after eight o’clock 
that night. 

Closing the car door and taking 
the bran in his teeth, he swung out 
to the side of the car and climbed 
to the top. He edged his way across 
the length of it again, over the coal, 
and into the cab. 

Soon he was pouring livestock feed 
into the boiler. This stopped the 
leaking somewhat. The needle on 
the steam gage began climbing to 
its accustomed place. But now they 
were nearing the scene of the wreck 
and had to take siding and wait 
until the liberated trains passed. 

There was an agonizing delay of 
twenty minutes until the first train 
showed up. Bruce put in the time 
pacing the track, cursing the waste 
of time and wondering what Nellie 
was doing at that moment. 

Then came another wait of fifteen 
minutes before all the trains were 
clear. By that time he was fit to be 
tied. 

He rushed out of the siding at 
great speed, nearly leaving behind 
the brakeinan who closed the switch. 
But by this time the train crew were 
getting used to fast running. Bruce’s 
reckless pace no longer frightened 
them. 

Only when they came to the wreck 
scene did he case up, and even 
here he extended the speed limit 
to such an extent that the' section 
men standing near' the track moved 
away to a safe distance as the cars 
thundered by. 

TAARKNESS settled down at six 
o’clock. There, was no moon. 
The headlight burned badly and 
threatened to go out altogether. But 
there was no stopping to repair it. 

One brakeman, who had taken a 
drink too many when they stopped 
at Little Grade, now climbed out of 
the caboose and over the top of 
the train to a seat on a brake-wheel, 
his lantern proclaiming his presence. 
It was a dangerous perch. 

Bruce did not see this man for 
some time, not until they had pass¬ 
ed the last telegraph office before 
entering Junction City. Happening 
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to glance back, he was the lantern 
suddenly shoot high in the air, drop 
to one side, and go out. 

At about the same instant there 
. came a jar of tightening air-brakes 
that hurled Bruce through the cab 
window. He turned over two or 
three times in his flight through the 
air and finally lit on loose soil be¬ 
side the track. 

For a few moments he lay still, * * 
partly stunned. Then he sat up and 
looked about. He saw the engine a 
few yards ahead of him, standing 
motionless. Farther along he could 
see a break in the train and a dark 
mass at the side of the right-of-way, 
which he thought must be derailed 
cars. 

Painfully he got to his seat and 
hobbled toward the rear of the 
train. He was not badly hurt, merely, 
scratched, bruised, and stunned. He 
remembered having such a tight 
grip on the throttle that when he 
went out the window it was closed 
before his hand wrenched loose. 

Light appeared toward the end 
of the train as trainmen came run¬ 
ning forward. Bruce hobbled toward 
them but was stopped by overturn¬ 
ed boxcars. He sat down on the 
trucks of one of them, wondering 
where in hell his fireman was and 
trying to piece together the connec¬ 
tion between this wreck and the 
slim, enticing figure of the master 
mechanics daughter. 

He had forgotten the brakeman 
whose lantern he had seen go over 
with the wrecked boxcars, but re¬ 
membered him now as he heard a 
groan from somewhere out in the 
darkness. 

The conductor and one brakeman 
have in sight, flashing their lanterns 
on the wreck. At the sight of Bruce 
Campbell they spoke softly in awed 
tones as though looking on a ghost, 
and the skipper asked: 
v “How did you get here?” 

“I fell out,” said Bruce. “How 
many cars are off the track?” 

“About five or six. Where's my 
head brakeman?” 

Another groan from the darkness 
and all three men walked in the 
direction of the sound. They found 
the brakeman stretched out on his 
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back in the sand. He sat up and 
blinked at the fight. 

“Give me a drink,” he begged, 
looking around in a puzzled way. 
“What happened? am I dead?” 

“No,” said the conductor, “but this 
ballast-scorching hogger put us in 
the ditch and damn near killed us 
all. How do you feel?” - 

rpHE BRAKEMAN felt his left 

shoulder tenderly. “My wing’s 
broke,” he said, and scrambled pain¬ 
fully to his feet. Then the fireman ap¬ 
peared. They all walked around the 
wreck, counting the derailed cars. 

“I count five off the track,” said 
the conductor. “Three cars more, 
and the caboose would have gone. 
This means plenty of trouble for 
someone.” 

The young engineer straightened. 
“I’m going to take what’s left of this 
train to Junction City now,” he said. 

. “There’s no telegraph office between 
here and the Junction, so I’ll run 
along in and head the wrecker out 
to you.” 

He hobbled toward his engine, fol¬ 
lowed by the fireman. 

“Your wedding march almost turn¬ 
ed into a funeral procession,” the 
fireman croaked as they climbed into 
the cab. 

Bruce gritted his teeth, and open¬ 
ed the throttle. The fireman plucked 
at his sleeve as the engine started. 

“You’ll have to hurry, or we won’t 
make it,” he yelled. “The flues are 
leaking again.” 

The hogger grinned sourly. 

“Oh, we’ll hurry, all right!” 

As the old Consolidation forged 
ahead, Bruce glanced at his watch. 

“Seven-twenty,” he muttered.” 
“This is delay number four. I won¬ 
der, will there be any more?” 

Slowly the remnant of Extra 1127 
pulled into Junction City and stop¬ 
ped before the yard office. The old 
mill was leaking badly again, mak¬ 
ing a puddle of water beneath her 
The needle of the steam-gage show¬ 
ed but little steam and this was fast 
decreasing. 

Bruce climbed stiffly from the cab 
and made his way toward the open 
door of the yard office, where 
Angus McDonald stood looking cri- 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad" 


Looking down the “throat” of the master retarder at Louisville & Nashville’f 


s new, 

automatic, freight-classification setup, Boyles Yard, three miles north of downtown 
Birmingham, Ala., we see a car on its way to group retarder and assigned track. 
This 250-acre yard, costing $12 million, is 4.8 miles long and contains 95 miles 
of track. It was opened last January 20, replacing L&N facilities 51 years old. 


tically at the engine. The master 
mechanic was a huge man with a 
walrus mustache, towering above 
even the tall Bruce Campbell. Bruce 
was begrimed with coal dust, his 
face streaked with blood, and over 
all a liberal coat of bran making 
him almost inrecognizable. 

“You’ve ruined my engine!” 
mourned Mr. McDonald. “Look at 
her! She’s leakin’ so fast she’ll be 
dead before we can get her into 
the shops.” 

Bruce spoke in a choked voice. 
“Call the wrecker and get ’em out 
right away! I put five cars of mer¬ 
chandise into , the ditch at Millpost 
438.” Then he asked his future 
father-in-law, “Where’s Nellie?” 

Mr. McDonald gasped in astonish¬ 
ment. “Bless my soul, it’s Bruce 
Campbell! I dinna recognize ye, 
mon. We thought ye was tied up 
at Farnham.” 

“Where’s Nellie?” Bruce repeated. 

“Nellie? Why, she—why, ye wired 
that ye wouldn’t get out of Farn¬ 
ham and we postponed the weddin’. 
I think the bairn has gone to a 


cinema at the Bijou. Why didn’t 
ye wire us when ye left town?” 

“I forgot,” Bruce said weakly, and 
sank upon the step that led to the 
master mechanic’s office. Automati¬ 
cally his hand sought his watch . 
pocket. “Seven fifty-seven. This is 
delay number five.” Then he stood 
up abruptly. “The Bijou, did you 
say?” 

The official nodded. 

“After you’ve called out the wreck¬ 
er,” Bruce said in a low firm tone, 
“I wish you’d hike back home and 
get ready for the wedding. Pick up 
the minister as you go by.” 

“That I will,” said Mr. McDonald 
With a broad grin, “and what will 
ye be doin’?” 

“Me? I’m beading for the theater 
to get Nellie. I’m going to marry 
her this night.” 

The big blond engineer strode off 
toward the winking bright lights of 
Main Street with a^ step which had 
suddenly lost its limp. 

Just before he reached the Bijou 
he heard the lugubrious wail of 
the wrecking whistle. • 
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Ted Malott, 2623 N. Hampden St., Chicago, Ill 



The North Western’s depot at Madisoh'Street, Chicago, cleaned up to look like new. 


Chicago & North Western System 

Roster compiled by Sy Reich 

STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 

Class Road Nos. Tr. Eff. Weight Dri. BP Cyls. Bldr. Date Notes 

4-6-0 (Ten-wheeler) Type 

R-l ’ 175,1385 30,900 326,500 63 200 21 Alco 1908/07 17 

308,000 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Road 



Bldr’s. 

Whl. 

Tract. 




Nos. 

HP 

Builder 

Model 

Argt. 

Effort 

Weight 

Date 

Notes 

401-405 

358 

Whitcomb 

None 

B-B 

22,000 

88,000 

1941/3 


408-410 

380 

Whitcomb 

None 

B-B 

22,450 

89,800 

1945 • 


801 

800 

GM-EMD 

SW-8 

B-B 

57,750 

231,000 

1952 


901 

900 

GM-EMD 

NW-I 

B-B 

63,500 

254,000 

1940 • 

4 

1000-1002 

300 

AGE1R 

None 

B-B 

32,500 

130,000 

1926/7 

2 

1003-1015 

1025-1035 

1083-1092 

1000 

Alco-GE 

52 

B-B 

57,500 

230,000 

1942/4/7 


1018-1022 

1000 

BW 

DS 4-4-1000 

B-B 

57,500 , 

230,000 

1949 


1024 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1944 


1037-1047 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1945-’6 

3 

1048-1055 

1082 

1000 

FM 

ALT 100.6a 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1946-'8 


1056-1062 

1063-1065 

1000 

FM 

ALT 100.6a 

B-B 

62,000 

248,000 

1949 ' 


1070 

1000 

FM 

ALT 100.6a 

B-B 

61,200 

245,000 

l949-'50 


1086-1069 

1000 

Alco-GE 

52 

B-B 

61,000 

244,000 

1953 

s 

1071-1072 

1200 

FM 

H12-44 

B-B 

61,750 

247,000 

1950 


1073-1076 

1200 

BLHW 

S-12 

B-B 

58,875 

235,500 

1951 


1077-1079 

1000 

Alco 

S4 

B-B 

53,125 . 

232,500 

1955 


1080-1081 

1000 . 

Alco-GE 

RS-I 

B-B 

. 60,000 

240,000 

1944 


1093-1099 

1000 

Alco-GE 

52 

B-B 

58,075 

232,300 

195! 


1101-1105 

1200 

GM-EMD 

SW-9 

B-B 

61,825 

247,300 

1952 


1106-1109 

1200 

BLHW 1 

S-12 

B-B 

59,750 

239,000 

1952 


II10-1113 

1200 

FM 

H12-44 

B-B 

61,850 

247,400 

1952 


1114-1116 

1200 

FM 

HI 2-44 

B-B 

61,625 

246,500 

1953 


1117-1121 

1126-1128 

1200 

BLHW 

S-12 

B-B 

60,125 

240,500 

1953/4 


1122-1125 

1200 

GM-EMD 

SW-9 

B-B 

61,750 

247,000 

1953 


1200 

600 

AGEIR 

None 

B-B 

54,000 

216,000 

1930 

2 

120! 

600 

GM-EMC 

SW 

B-B 

51,500 

206,000 

1939 

4 

1202-1204 

1206,1213 

1223-1236 

1247-1258 

660 

Alco-GE 

SI 

B-B 

49,750 

199,000 

l940-'2/4- , 6 


1205 

650 

Whitcomb 

None 

B-B 

40.000 

160,000 

1942 


1207-1212 

1214,1215 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-1 

B-B 

49,000 

196,000 

1942 


1237-1246 

660 

Baldwin 

VO 

b-b’ 

49,750 

199,000 

1945 

5 

1259-1261 

660 

BW 

DS 4-4-660 

B-B 

50,100 

200,500 
. 195,100 

1949 


1262-1267 

660 

Alco-GE 

SI 

B-B 

48,775 

1951 


1268-1270 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-I 

B-B 

49,250 

197,000 

1953 


1272,1273 

1271 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-I • 

B-B 

49,750 

199,000 

1953 


1274-1279 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-I 

B-B 

49,375 

197,500 

1953 


1280-1281 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-600 

B-B 

49,750 

199,000 

1954 


1500-1502 

1500 

BW 

DRS 6-6-15 

C-C 

71,900 

287,600 

1948 


1503 

1500 

Alco-GE 

RS-2 

B-B 

62,500 

249,600 

1948 


1504 

JUNE, 

1500 

1959 

BW 

DRS 6-4-15 

AIA-AIA 

49,175 

275,100 

1948 
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LAW TRAINING 

FOR BUSINESS 

(In spare time at home) 

Earn LL. B. Degree 

Thousands of men and women who never 
intend to practice Law are studying it in 
spare time at home as an aid to business 
advancement. 

Today Law is involved in practically every 
business decision. In many lines of work it is 
almost indispensable. Law training develops 
keen, clear, quick, correct and decisive 
thinking. 

You can study LaSalle’s American Law 
and Procedure right in the privacy of your 
own home—progressing as rapidly as your 
time and ability permit. For more than 50 
years we have helped over 1,400,000 ambi¬ 
tious people get ahead in the business world. 

A MOST UNUSUAL LAW LIBRARY 

This training includes the 14-volume LaSalle 
Law Library—AMERICAN. LAW AND 
PROCEDURE—that is the basis of all our 
instruction service. This library has been 
compiled by leaders in the field of Law. It 
covers the whole field in an orderly- and 
simple manner that is easy to’ learn and 
understand. Collateral reading and printed 
lectures, furnished at regular intervals, sup¬ 
plement the texts. Law instructors personally 
supervise your program. Under the LaSalle • 
method you learn by actually solving legal 
problems—not just memorizing rules. 

WRITE FOR TWO FREE BOOKS 

Send the coupon below TODAY and find 
out how you can qualify for the many fine 
openings available to the law-trained man. 
In our FREE books “Law Training for 
Leadership” and “Evidence” you will find 
answers to your questions about the study 
of Law and the LaSalle method. 

Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 

-MAIL COUPON TODAY- 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

417 S. Dearborn Street Dept. 55BL Chicago 5, 111. 

Please send me, FREE, “Law Training for Leader¬ 
ship” and “Evidence.” 


Name .... Age .... 

Address ... 

Cily.... . Zone... .State......... 



















Miscellaneous Notes 


Roster compiled from data supplied by Publicity 
Manager, of C&NW and is accurate as of October 
22, '58. C&NW and CSPM&O diesels are painted 
green and yellow with contrasting lettering, black 
underbody and red, white, and black insignia. Litch¬ 
field & Madison diesels are painted black with 
white lettering. 

(1) L&M bought Jan. I, '58. Ownership of diesels 
acquired at that time. 

(2) Scrapped. 

(3) 1037, 1038, 1040, 1042, 1043, 1046 rebuilt by 
GM-EMD. New tractive effort 61,500, new weight 
246,000 pounds. 

(4) Converted to booster unit. Booster units BU-I 
and BU-2 built 1956 and '57, wheel arrangements 
B-B, tractive effort 61,175 and 60,425, weight 244,700, 
and 241,700 pounds respectively. 

(5) 1242 rebuilt by GM-EMD, tr. eff. 57,425, weight 
229,700, 900hp. 

(6) 1518-1520 purchased second-hand from GM- 
EMD. 

(7) 1526, 1548 parent units of BU-I and BU-2. 

(8) 1674-1683, first line weight with 700 gallons fuel 
oil and without dynamic brakes and ballast. Second 
line with 1200 gallons fuel oil and dynamic brakes 
and ballast. 

(9) 1686-1688 are s. 

(10) With water ballast. 

(11) Rebuilt from FT A built in 1945: 

(12) Rebuilt from FT B built in 1945. 

(13) 4056A,B,C-4066A,B,C sold to GM-EMD in 
1957-58 and rebuilt into GP-9A's nos. 1725-1756 and 
others not yet delivered.* 

(1.4) Bought second hand from Alco-GE, ex I603A, 
I603D. 

(15) Bought second hand from Alco-GE, ex I603B, 
I603C. 

(16) 5007B scrapped. 

(17) These are stored. • 


Afternoon lull at the Chicago & North Western Railway station, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

W. D. Wieben, 820 E. Burlington St., Iowa City, Iowa 


Chicago & North Western Railway 

Jointly-owned C&NW-Union Pacific diesel (later rebuilt by UP) is taking the pre-war City of Denver into depot shown on page 61. 
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Remember the days when the C&NW had an “open-air” roundhouse at Superior, Wis.? 


1505-1509 

1500 

BW 

DRS,6-6-l5 

C-C 

73,100 

292,300 

1949 


1510-1514 

1605-1612 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

71,750 

287,000 

1951-'2 


1515-1517 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RSD-4 

C-C 

69,720 

278,860 

1951 

s 

1518,1519 

1556 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

63,750 

255,000 

1950,'2 

s,6 

1520 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

63,050 

252,200 

1950 

s,6 

1521-1524 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

63,000 

252,000 

1951 

s 

1525-1550 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1951 

7 

1551-1555 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,300 

245,230 

1951 


1557-1559 

1562-1574 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,500 

246,000 

1952 


1560-1561 

1600 

BLHW 

AS-616 

C-C 

71,750 

287,000 

1952 


1575-1599 

1601-1603 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,000 

244,000 

1952 


1604 

1600 

BLHW 

AS-616 

C-C 

72,375 

289,500 

1952 


1613-1618 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,775 

247,100 

1952 ■ 


1619-1620 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RSD-4' 

C-C 

71,000 

284,000 

1952 

s 

1621-1624 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,375 

245,500 

1953 


1625-1635 

1641-1649 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

60,750 

243,000 

1953 


1636-1640 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

64,375 

257,500 

1953 

s 

1650-1658 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

64,875 

259,500 

1953 

s 

1659 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

64,125 

256,500 

1953 

s 

1660 

1500 

GM-EMD 

SD-7 

C-C 

77,258 

309,000 

1953 

s 

1661-1664 

1500 

GM-EMD 

SD-7 

C-C 

74,375 

297,500 

1953 


1665-1667 

1600 

Alco-GE ' 

RSD-5 

C-C 

71,750 

287,000 

1953 


1668-1673 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

71,500 

286,000 

1953 


1674-1683 

1600 

FM 

HI 6-66 

C-C 

74,125 

80,100 

298,500 

320,400 

1954 

8 

1684-1688 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RSD-5 

C-C 

74,500 

298,000 

1954 

9 

1689-1690 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RSD-5 

C-C 

74,000 

296,000 

1954 

s 

1691-1693 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

81,188 

324,750 

1955 

s 

1694 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

79,050 

316,200 

1955 


1695 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

78,900 

315,600 

1955 


1696-1699 

1600 

FM 

H16-66. 

C-C 

73,750 

295,000 . 

1955 


1700 

1600 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

80,325 

321,300 

1955 

s 

1701-1702 

1750 

GM-EMD 

SD-9 

C-C 

76,875 

74,500 

307,500 

298,000 

1954 

10 

1703-1710 

1750 

GM-EMD 

SD-9 

C-C 

82,250 

329,000 

1954 

s 

1711-1715 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

64.875 

259,500 

1954 

s 

1716-1718 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

64,950 

259,600 

1955 

t 

1719-1720 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

64,050 

256,200 

1955 

• s 

1721-1724 

1750 

GM-EMD 

SD-9 

C-C 

82,425 

329,700 

1955 

s 

1725-1726 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,050 

252,200 

1957 

13 

1727-1729 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,250 

253,000 

1957 

13 

1730-1732 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,525 

254,100 

1957 

13 

1733-1736 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

• 63,425 

253,700 

1957 

13 

1737-1739 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,600 

• 254,400 

1957 

13 

1740-1742 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,375 

253,500 

1957 

13 

1743-1756 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

63,430 

253,720 

1957,7 

13 

1901-1906 

2000L-200IL 

1600 

1000 

FM 

H16-66 

C-C 

74,650 

62,000 

298,600 

248,300 

1956 


2000T-200IT 

1000 

GM-EMD 

TR-2 

B-BxB-B 

61,000 

244,000 

1949 


405IA-4054A 

1500 

GM-EMD 

FP-7 

B-B 

65,100 

260,400 

1955 

s.ll 

4051B-4054B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 

61,000 

244,000 

1955 

*,12 

4051C-4D54C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3A 

B-B 

58,500 

234,000 

1947 


4055A-4066A 

4055C-4066C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3A 

B-B 

59,000 

236,000 

1947 

13 

4055B-4066B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3B 

B-B 

56,750 

227,000 

1947 

13 

4067A-407! A 
4067C-407IC 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A . 

B-B 

59,250 

237,000 

1949 


4067B-407IB 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 

58,000 

232,000 

1949 


4072A-4073A 

4072C-4073C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 

58,500 

234(000 

1949 


4072B-4073B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 

59,000 

236,000 

236,000 

1949 


4073A-4087A 

4073C-4087C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 

59,000 

1949 


4073B-4084B 

1500 

G.M-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 

59,500 

?38,000 

1949 


4088A-4102A 

4088C-4I02C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 

58,150 

232,600 

1950 


4091B-4094B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 

57,750 

231,000' 

1952 

14 

4103A-4I04A 

1600 

Alco-GE 

FA-2 

B-B 

61,150 

244,600 

1951 

4I03B-4104B 

1600 

Alco-GE 

FB-2 

B-B 

60,700 

232,800 

1951 

15 

5000A 

1000 

BW 


AIA-AIA 

. 30,250 

320,000 

1948 

i 

500IA-5002A 

20COi 

GM-EMC 

E-3A 

AIA-AIA 

51,950 

207,800 

1939 

s 


500! B-5002B 
5003A 

5004A 2000 

5004B 2000 

5005A-5006A 2000 
5005B-5006B 
5007A 2000 

5008A.5007B- 2000 
5009B 

5009A 2000 

50IOA-50IIA 2000 
50I0B-5OI IB 
50I2A-50I7A 2000 
50I2B-50I6B 
50I6A-5020A 2000 
50I7B-5QI8B 
50I9B 2250 

5021A-5022A 2250 

JUNE, 1959 


GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM.EMD 

Alco-GE 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 

GM-EMD 


E-7A 

E-7A 

E-6A 

PA-1 

E-7A 

E-7A 
E-7A ‘ 

E-7A 

E-7A 

E-8A 

E-8A 


AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 

AIA-AIA 


53,175 

54.500 

52.500 


53,625 

53.750 

54.750 
55,000 

56,250 

55.750 


315.700 

323.700 
311,300 


318,500 

319,800 


326,500 

327,000 


334,000 

331,000 


1948 

1948 

1941 


1946 

1947 


1947 

1949 


1953 

1950 


s, 2 

$.16 
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70 Simply Written Frank Chapters for All Ages! 

Readers of this all-complete book (one of the larg¬ 
est on married sex practice) have learned so much 
more than they thought possible! Practically every 
type of married sex problem and every age is in¬ 
dividually treated. Shows how to carry out the 
detailed .instructions. Experience the supreme sat- 
isfaction of a longer, happier married sex life and 
abolish the dangers of wrong sex notions. 150,000 
illuminating words help establish the necessary 
desired cooperation between husband and wife. 
One of the most up-to-date books, the latest im¬ 
provements, methods, etc., that should be known. 
This treasure is yours now for only $2.98 (orig¬ 
inally $6.00). 

Partial Contents of 
"Ideal Sex Life” 

■ Modern methods of sex hy¬ 
giene - for mate and fe¬ 
male sex organs. 

Latest sex discoveries for 


In the sex act. 

• Reactions of man and 
woman compared. 

• The perfect sex act. 

• Step by step plan for wed¬ 
ding night and honeymoon. 

• Avoiding harmful mistakes 
of newlyweds and older 
married couples. 

• “Rejuvenation treatments" 
for increasing sex potency 
of man and woman. 

• What causes the sexual 
urge. 

• Sex attraction and art of 
courtship for woman, man. 

• Modem art of mutual sex 
satisfaction. 

• Natural birth control. 

• Foreign sex practices. 

• Attaining Pregnancy. 

• Ideal sex techniques and 
methods for satisfactory 
sex act. 

• Overcoming frigidity In 
women. 

• Preventing dangers of chil¬ 
dren's sex life. 

• Art of love for different 
ages and types of men 
and women. 

• Advice for aged married 
people. 

• Attaining the greatest 
satisfaction in sex life. 

• 4 kinds of sexual satis¬ 
faction. 

• Avoiding too much or 
too little sex life. 

• Overcome physical hin¬ 
drances for ideal sex 
practice. 

• Avoiding dangerous sex 
relations. 

• Degeneracy facts of sex. 

• The male and female sex 
organs. 

• Strengthening man's sex 
virility and sex control 
towards Ideal mutual cli¬ 
max. 

• Importance of caresses, 
embraces for Ideal sex 
life. 

r 


FREE Picture Book 
317 Illustrations 

With order of "The Ideal 
Sex Life” we give you 
FREE “Picture Stories of 
the Sex Life of Man and 
Woman." 317 illustrations 
with detailed explanations 
of the sexual side of the 
human body. 

• Natural birth control 
charts. 

• Facts to know on 
bridal night 

• Sex organs Illustrated 
and explained. 

• Women's change of 
life, menstruation. 

• Calendar showing days 
of Fertility-Sterility. 

• How sex system of 
man and woman works. 

• The structure of fe¬ 
male breasts. 

• Pictures how pregnan¬ 
cy takes place. 

• How sex vitality is pro¬ 
duced In man, woman. 

• Unusual cases, and 
hundreds more... 


• Sources of Disease. 

• Sex act regarding change 
of life, pregnancy. 

• The problem of self-satis¬ 
faction. 

• Sexual Case Histories. 

• How to treat abnormal 
cases. 

• .Art of choosing a mate 
for ideal married sex 
life. 

• Plus many more enlighten¬ 
ing chapters-every one 
In simple frank words! 


Read Both Books Without Buying 

VALA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. S-120 

220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Mail me “THE IDEAL SEX LIFE" in plain wrap¬ 
per marked "personal," with FREE GIFT ($7.00 
VALUE COMPLETE). I will pay postman $2.98 
plus postage on delivery. If not satisfied within 5 
days, I can return books and money will be re¬ 
funded. I am over 21. 


( ) Check here if you desire to save delivery costs 

by enclosing only $2.98 with coupon under same 
money back guarantee. Canada, No C.O.D. Sand $3.50 


: 


















The lore, the lure, the fascina¬ 
tion of railroading brought 
to you in these fine books for 
model rails and railfans . 

For more advanced reading on 
specialized model railroad and 
railroad subjects, these books 
are a must. Start adding to your 
own railroad library today. 


RA-5 2-6-0 MOGUL ALBUM, by H. H. 
Cars+ens. 48 Kromekote pages showing 

this loco . . 

RA-6 0-4-0 LOCOMOTIVE ALBUM, by 
Carstens. Traces history of 0-4-0 from 
1829 thru today . 

102— NEW ROADS TO ADVENTURE IN 
MODEL RAILROADING, by Louis Hertz. 

New Ideas. .$4.95 

103— ADVANCED MODEL RAILROAD¬ 

ING, by Hertz, 352 pages, 165 illus. Crea¬ 
tive inspiration. $4.95 

110—TRAINS TRACKS & TRAVEL, Van 
Metre. Colorful history of railroading 
from early days. $4.95 

104— COLLECTING MODEL TRAINS, 
Hertz. Authoritative work on interesting 

phase of hobby. $5.75 

101—COMPLETE BOOK OF MODEL 
RAILROADING, Hertz. Covers every 
phase of modeling .$4.95 

135— ELECTRIC HANDBOOK FOR MO- 

DEL RAILROADERS, Paul Mallory. Most 
complete work.$5.25 

201— RIDING TINPLATE RAILS, Hertz. 
History of early toy train makers. De- 

' lightful.$5.95 

353—HOW TO BUILD A MODEL RAIL¬ 
ROAD, Loose. Step by step in building a 
model RR. .$2.00 

136— BRIDGE & TRESTLE HANDBOOK 
FOR MODEL RAILROADERS, Mallory. 

Comprehensive guide. . $4.95 

203—HANDBOOK OF OLD AMER¬ 
ICAN TOYS, Hertz. All types of toys 

from 1860-1940.$3.95 

401—FRANK ELLISON ON MODEL 
RAILROADS. A must for all beginning 

scale modelers. . .$2.00 

405—MODEL RAILROAD BOOK, Mor¬ 
gan. A must for all ready to run fans in 

any gauge. .$2.00 

202— MESSRS IVES OF BRIDGEPORT, 

Hertz. If you’ve owned Ives, get this.$4.50 


PC-1 O-S GAUGE CUTOUT BOOK. 
Complete cutout model railroad vil¬ 
lage in color. .... $1.00 

PC-2 RMC CUTOUT BOOK—HO. 
Complete HO full color village, 20 

buildings. $1.00 

PC-3 HO SCALE CUTOUTS. Similar 
to PC-2 but with different buildings, 

for HO . $1.00 

PC-4 ROLLING STOCK MANUAL. 

Plan book of freight, passenger cars. 

Over 100.$1.00 


701—AGE OF STEAM, Beebe & Clegg. 

Beautiful pictures and text. A must. $15.00 

Please add 10c postage on orders under -$2.00 

piNN~FuBUCATSONiriNCr 

Book Dept., Room RR 
Ramsey, New Jersey 

I enclose $.. Please send me the books I have 

listed with this order. 

Name.... 

Street ...f.. 

City and Zone...State. 

Please print or type dearly 


The C-C wheel arrangement of this Fairbanks-Morse road switcher gives her additional 
tractive effort for fast start in the important Chicago & North Western commuter service. 


5021B-5022B 
5023A-5024A 2250 

GM-EMD 

E-8A 

AIA-AIA 

56,625 

336,000 

1951 

s 

5023B-5024B • 

502SA.5025B 2250 

GM-EMD 

E-8A 

AIA-AIA 

56,875 

337,500 

1952 

s 

5026A-503IA 2250 

GM-EMD 

E-8A 

AIA-AIA 

57,375 

340,000 

1953 

s 

5026B-5030B 







/ 

Litchfield & Madison Railroad 


100 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

301-302- 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

303 

1600 

Alco 

RS-3 

B-B 


59,700 

61,575 

61,200 


This freight road diesel, stationed at 
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The NON-SURGICAL treatments af¬ 
forded at the Excelsior Medical Clinic 
are the result of 20 years research by 
scientific Technologists and Doctors. 

The War brought many new techniques 
and drugs. These added to the research 
already accomplishedhasproduced anew 
type of treatment that is proving of great 
benefit to man as he advances in years. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic is de¬ 
voted particularly to the treatment of 
diseases of men of advancing years. 
Men from all walks of life and from 
over 1,000 cities and towns have been 
successfully treated. They found sooth¬ 
ing and comforting relief and new 
health in life, 

EXAMINATION AT LOW COST 

On your arrival here, Our Doctors who 
are experienced special¬ 
ists, make a complete ex¬ 
amination. Your condition 
is frankly explained to 
you with the cost of treat¬ 
ment you need. You then 
decide if you will take the 
treatments needed. Treat¬ 
ments are so mild that, 
hospitalization is not nec¬ 
essary— a considerable 
saving in expense. 

Write Today for Our ► 

The Excelsior Medi¬ 
cal Clinic has pub- f 

lished a New FREE § « 

Book that deals with i J 

diseases peculiar to # * 

men. It could prove of I 

utmost importance to / ^l$EASl 

your future life. Write j 
today. No obligation. / 


Since this photo was made, 


No. 33 and all other Rutland steamers have been scrapped. 


RECTAL 

COLON 

Are often as¬ 
sociated with 
Glandular 
Dysfunction. 
We can treat 
these for you 
at the same 
time. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL CLINIC 

Dept. B1051 

EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 

Gentlemen. Kindly send at once your New 
FREE BOOK. I am-years old 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


NON-SmtCAL TREATMENTS 


Chicago/ St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 


10 

358 

Whitcomb 

None 

B-B 

22,000 

88,000 

1943 

55 

600 

GM-EMD 

SW-I 

B-B 

49,000 

196,000 

1940 

56,57,69 

660 

Alco-GE 

SI 

B-B 

49,750 

199,000 

1944 

58,59,68 

660 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

49,750 

199,000 

1945 

70 

1000 

GM-EMD 

NW-2 

B-B 

62,000 

248,000 

1940 

71 

660 

BW 

DS 4-4-660 

B-B 

49,150 

196,000 

1949 

87-89 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

l944-'5 

90-93 

1000 

Alco-GE 

S2 

B-B 

57,500 

230,000 

1940, ’4 

94-98 

1000 

FM 

ALT 100.6a 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1949 

99,100 

1000 

BW 

DS 4-4-1000 

B-B 

57,500 

230,000 

1949 

101 

1000 

Alco-GE 

S4 

B-B 

57,875 

231,500 

1953. 

126-129 

800 

GM-EMD 

sw-a 

B-B 

57,625 

230,500 

1951 

150 

1600 

FM 

HI 6-66 

C-C 

71,750 

287,000 

1951 

151-156 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1951 

157-161 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,000 

244,000 

1952 

162 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,775 

247,100 

1952 

163 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

63,850 

255,400 

1952 , 

164 

1600 ' 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

64,125 

256,500 

1952 

165-166 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B ' 

61,250 

245,000 

1953 

167 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

64,125 

256,500 

1953 

168-172 

1600 

FM 

. H16-66 

C-C 

71,500 

286,000 

322,200 

1953 

600! A-6002A 
6001B-6002B 

2000 

FM 

ALT 100.3a 

AIA-AIA 

54,850 

1947 

6500A-6502A 

65O0C-65O2C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 

59,000 

236,000 

1949 

6503A-6505A 

6503C-6505C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

, F-7A 

B-B 

58,150 

232,600 

■ 1950 


RUTLAND RAILWAY 

Roster Compiled by Sy Reich 


Class 

Road Nos. 

HP 

Builder 

Bldr’s. 

Model 

Wheel 

Arngt. 

Trac. 

Eff. 

Weight 

Date 

DES-2 

500 

600 

GE 

70 ton 

B-B 

23,600 

137,600 

1951 

DRS-1 

400-405 

1000 

Alco-GE 

RS-I 

B-B 

34,000 

242,400 

1951 

DRS-6a 

200-201 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

52,500 

246,000 

1950-1 

DRS-6b 

202-204 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

52,500 

248,000 

1951 

DRS-6c 

205-208 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

52,500 

248,000 

1952 


(Compiled from data supplied by Rutland Railway's Master Mechanic. Accurate as of Dec. 31, 
No. 400 was sold to Tennessee RR. in Sept., 1956. 
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MENMST40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above symp- • 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland¬ 
ular Dysfunction. A constitutional Dis¬ 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers 
to try to treat themselves at home. 
Medicines that give temporary relief 
will not remove the cause of your 
trouble. 

To men of middle age or past this 
type of dysfunction occurs frequently. 
It is accompanied by loss of physical 
vigor, graying of hair, forgetfulness and 
often increase in weight. Neglect of 
such dysfunction causes men to grow 
old before their time—premature senil¬ 
ity and possibly incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken be¬ 
fore malignancy has developed, can be 
successfully NON-SURGICALLY treat¬ 
ed for Glandular Dysfunction. If the 
condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. 




















Central Vermont hostler, M. McNamee, backs 2-8-0 out of house onto turntable at Brattleboro, Vt., to take on coal, water. 

David Plowden, 1239 Madison Ave., New York City 


I N ANSWER to many requests we 
offer a list of all rosters of motive 
power (plus some passenger cars) that 
we published in the past 30 years. This 
was compiled by Howard Shottenfeld. 

You may ask, “Where can I get back 
numbers of Railroad Magazine?” Well, 
we have available about half of those 
from 1949 to ’55 inclusive, but very 
few others. Issues we don’t have in 
stock may be obtained by placing a re¬ 
quest in the Switch List or contacting 
such men as Owen Davies, Grahame 
Hardy, and Arnold Joseph, whose ad¬ 
dresses you’ll find in that list. 


INDEX 

OF ROSTERS 


Akron. Canton & Youngstown: Feb. ’55 
Alaska: Aug. ’39, Oct. '54 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay: Nov. ’54 
Alton (now GM&O): June-July ’34 
Ann Arbor: Sept. ’42 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: May-Aug. ’37 
Oct-Nov. ’50 

Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay: Aug. ’52 
Atlanta & West Point: Dec. ’39, July ’52 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast: Sept. ’40 
Atlantic & Danville: Sept. *52 
Atlantic Coast Line: Dec. ’38, Mar. ’47, April '59 

Baltimore & Ohio: June-July '34, Nov.-Dee. '48, 
Dec. *53, Oct. *57 (renumbering) 

Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal: June-July 
'34, Dec. '48 

Bangor & Aroostook: Feb. '35, Jan. '50, Dec. '57 


Bath & Hammondsport: Jan. '41 
Belt Railway of Chicago: June '58 (All-time) 
Bessemer & Lake Eric: May ’38, Oct. '51 
Bingham & Garfield: Dec. '43 
Blairstown: Nov. '43 

Boston & Albany: June '36, May-Aug. 40 
(NYC), Feb. '50 

Boston & Maine: April '33, Jan. ’46, Oct. 56 
Bridgton & Harrison: Nov. '38, Dec. ’55 
Buffalo, Rochesetr & Pittsburgh (B&O): June- 
July ’34 

Bush Terminal: Oct. ’41 
California Western: Mar. '40 

Canadian National: Sept.-Dee. '37, Nov.-Dee. 
’47, Oct. ’53, June '57 (renumbering), April 
'58 (electric) 

Canadian Pacific: Feb. ’33, Sept, '47, Sept. '53 
(revised March *64) 

Central of Georgia: Dec. '32, June '48, Dec. '58 
Central of New Jersey: June ’35, Aug. ’51 
Central Vermont (now CNR): Dec. '35, Aug. '47 
Charleston & Western Carolina: June ’41 
Chesapeake & Ohio: Aug. ’34, Oct. '44, May *41 
Feb. *59 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois: June ’33, Sept. '50 
Chicago & Illinois Midland: July *54 
Chicago & North Western: Dec. '34, Aug. '48, 
June *59 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Sept. '36, Oct. 
'49, June *58 

Chicago Great Western: July ’39 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: Oct: 

’32, Nov. '39 (renumbering), Feb.-March *51 
Chicago River & Indiana (now NYC): May- 
Aug. ’40 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: Sept. '35, 
April '49 

Cleveland Rapid Transit: Feb. ’58 
Cleveland Union Terminal: (now NYC): May- 
Aug. *40 

Clinchfield: Jan. ’34, Jan. '51 
Colorado Midland: Aug. '36, Aug. *42 
Colorado & Southern (now CB&Q): Sept. 54 
Columbus & Greenville: Dec. *40 
Cumberland & Manchester (now L&N): Jan. 36 

Dansville & Mt. Morris: Jan. '41 
Delaware & Hudson: Nov. 36, April 47, April 
'59 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: Aug. '33, 
April '48, June '58 (MU psgr.) 

Denver & Rio Grande Western (narrow gauge): 

Dec. '42, Jan.-Feb. '43 
D&RGW: Feb. ’37, April *51 
Denver & Salt Lake: Mar. '41 
Detroit & Mackinac: June ’42 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton: May ’42, Oct. '52 
Dominion Atlantic (now CPR): Sept. ’53 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range: Aug. '38, Dec. 
'51, Oct. *56 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic: Aug. '32, Dec. 
'50 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific (now CNR): Sept.- 
Dee. '37 

East Jersey'Railroad & Terminal: Feb. '59 
Electrics into Grand Central: Dec. *58 
Erie: Oct..'35, May '49 

Esquimalt & Nanaimo (now CPR): Feb. '53 
European & North American: July *37 

Ferrucio de Yucatan: June '50 
Florida Central & Gulf (now SAL): May '35 
Florida East Coast: March '34, Jan. '48 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville: Feb. '36 
Ft. Worth & Denver (now CB&Q): Oct. '55 


RAILROAD 




















Omaha Road (C&NW): Mar. '37 
Ontario Northland: Mar. ’43, Jan. 55 
Oregon Short Line (now UP): May '33 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation (now 
UP): May '33 

Pacific Coast Railway:* Oct. 35 
Pacific Coast Railroad: March ’34 
Pacific Great Eastern: May '50, March '55 
Pahama: March '48 ... 

Pennsylvania: July-Nov. '41, Jan. '42 (electric), 
Dec. '54 (class roster), Ang. '57 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines: Dec. 41, 
Feb. '59 

Peoria & Eastern (now NYC): May-Aug. '40 
Pere Marquette (now C&0>: Nov '35 
Philadelphia Transit Co. Subway-El Cara: 
April '58 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (now NYC): Feb. 36, 
May-Aug. '40, Nov. '49 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia: Jan. '35, Dec. 49 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny: Sept. 43 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny (now 
P&LE): Feb. '36 
Portland Terminal: Sept. '46 
Prattsburgh: Jan. '41 _ 

Public Service Coordinated Transport (Newark, 
N. J. Subway): Feb: '59 

Quebec Central (CP): Jan. '40, Sept. '53 (re¬ 
vised March ’54) , 

Quebec Railway. Light & Power (now CNR): 
Oct. '53, April '58 

Rahway Valley: Feb. '59 
Raleigh & Charleston (now SAL): May '35 
Raritan River: Feb. '59 , 

Reading: Jan.-Feb. '38, May-June '44, March 
'53, Aug. ’58 (electric) 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac: Nov. 32, 

Rio Grande City (now MoP): March-April '38 
Rutland: Nov. '33, Aug. '46, June '59 

St. Clair Tunnel Co. (now CNR): Sept.-Dec. 

'37, April '58 , ... 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain: Oct. 42 
St. Joseph & Grand Island (now UP): May 33 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico (now MoP): 

March-April '38 _ ... 

St. Louis^San Francisco: Nov. '34, July *48 
St. Louis Southwestern: Sept. '32, Feb. 47, 
July '53 - __ , 

San Antonio Southern (now MoP): March- 


Genesee & Wyoming: Jan. '41 
Georgia: Dec. '39, July '52 
Georgia & Florida: June '41, June '55 
Grand River (now CPR): Sept. '53 
Grand Trunk (now CNR): Sept.-Dec. '37 
Grand Trunk Western (now CNR): Sept.-Dec. 
'37, Oct. '53 

Great Northern: Aug. '35, Jan. '49, Feb. 

Green Bay & Western: July '42 
Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk (now WMd): Oct. '33 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern (now GM&O): May '34 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio: Nov. '51 

Hobart Southern: Nov. '42 
Hoboken Shore: Feb. '59 

Houston & Brazos Valley (now MoP) : March- 
April '38 , 

Houston North Shore (now MoP): March- 
April '38 

Hudson & Manhattan: June '58 

Illinois Central: Dec. !36-Jan. '37, May-June 'SI/ 
Feb. '58 

Illinois Terminal: April '53 

Indiana Harbor Belt (now NYC) May-Aug. 40 
International-Great Northern (now MoP): 
March-April '38 

Jacksonville, Gainesville & Gulf (now SAL): 
May '35 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient: April '40 
Kansas City Southern: April '39, June .52, April 
'57 (all-time steam) 

Kennebec Central: Dec. '65 

Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley: March '51 
Lake Erie & Eastern (now P&LE): Feb. 36 
Lake Erie & Northern (now CPR): Sept. '53 
Lehigh & Hudson River: Feb. '42, Dec. '58 
(all-time steam), Feb. '59 (diesel) 

Lehigh & New England: March '33, Nov. '46, 
Feb. '59 

Lehigh Valley: April '35, July '49, Aug. '49 
(reclassification) 

Lodi: Nov. '43 , 

Long Island: May '36, Sept. '49, July ’50 (Mu 
psgr.), May '51 (diesel) 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake (now UP): May 33 
Louisiana & Arkansas (now KCS): May 41, 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis (now L&N): 
Jan. '36 

Louisville & Nashville: Jan. '36, June '49, Oct. 
'58 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah (now SAL): May 
'35 

Maine Central: May '32, Jan. .'47, June '53, 
Oct. '58 

Manchester Street: Aug. '58 
Midland, of New Jersey: Oct. '43 
Milwaukee Electric & Light: April 43 
Minneapolis & St. Louis: March '35, April 44 
Minneapolis, Northfleld & Southern: Aug. 43 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie: Feb.* 
'34, June '47, May '53 

Minneapolis, St, Paul, Rochester & Dubuque 
Electric Traction: Aug. '43' 

Minnesota Western: Aug. '43 

Mississippi Central: Sept. '33 

Missouri & Arkansas: July '36 ... 

Misaouri-Illinois (now MoP): March-April 38 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas: Oct. '34, Feb. 48 

Missouri Pacific: March-April '38, Sept. '51 

Mobile & Ohio (now GM&O): Sept. '84 

Modesto & Empire Traction: Nov. '42 

Monon: Jan. *38, Feb. '49 

Monongahela: Dec. '38 

Monson: Dec. '55 

Montreal & Atlantic (now CPR): Feb. '83 

Morristown & Erie: Feb. '59 

Mt. Hope Mineral (now CNJ): Feb. '69 

Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis (now L&N): 
Oct. '39, Jan. '52 

Nevada-Califomia-Oregon: Oct. '55 
Nevada Central: Jan. '33, Jan. '37 
Newfoundland (now CNR): Aug. '38, Oct. ’53 
New Jersey & New York (now Erie): Feb. '59 
New Jersey Midland: Oct.-Nov. '43 
New Jersey Shortlines: Feb. '59 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico (now MoP): 
March-April '38 

New York & Long Branch (now PRR, CNJ): 
Feb. '59 

New York & Oswego Midland (now NYO&W): 
July '43 

New York Central: May-Aug. '40, Dec. '55 
(steam) 

New York Central: Feb. '56 (diesel, electric, 
renumbering); Dec.. '58 (electric) 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis: April 34, Oct. 
'47, Aug. '53, April '58 

New York City Subway-EI Equipment: June 57 
New York, New Haven & Hartford: Jan.-Feb. 

'39, Feb. '52, Dec. '58 (electric) 

New York, Ontario & Western: April '32, May- 
July '43 ...... 

New York, Susquehanna & Western: April 41, 
Oct.-Nov. '43 (historical), Feb. '59 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt: Sept. '52 
Norfolk & Western: March '36, Sept. '44. Feb. 
'53, Aug. '56 

Norfolk Southern: Nov. '40, May '52 
Northern Alberta (now CNR, .CPR): Feb. 55 
Northern Pacific: May-June '39, May '47, Dec. 
'66 

Northwestern Pacific: April '36, Aug. '55 (all- 
time) 
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March-April '38 . , 

San Benito & Rio Grande Valley (now MoP): 
March-April '38 

Son Diego & Arizona Eastern: July 35, June 
'56 

Sandy River & Rangely Lakes: Sept. '35, Dec. 
'65 

Santa Maria Valley: June '56 • 

Seaboard Air Line: May '35, Sept. '48, June '59 
Shaker Heights Rapid Transit: Aug. '45 
Sierra: Nov. '42, June '55 
Southern: June-July '38, March-April 50 
Southern Pacific: Sept.-Nov. '38, June-Aug. '50, 
March '55 (cab-in-fronters), Aug. '58. 

Southern Pacific of Mexico (now Nat. Rys. of 
Mex.): Feb. '41 

Spokane International: March '49 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle: March '39, Nov. 
'52 

Staten Island Rapid Transit (now B&O): June- 
July '34, Feb. '59 

Sugar Land (now MoP): March-April '38 
Sumpter Valley: Jan. '36 
Susquehanna Connecting: Nov. '43 
Sydney & Louisburg: June '56 (all-time) 

Tavares & Gulf (now SAL): May '35 

Temiscouata: July '38 

Tennessee Central: Apr. '53 

Texas & New Orleans (now SP): March 42 

Texas & Pacific: July '33, Oct. '48 

Tionesta Valley: Feb. '44 

Toledo, Peoria & Western: Aug. '54 

Tonopah & Tidewater: July '35, Nov. '42 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo (now NYC): July 

Toronto Transit Commission Subway Cars: Feb. 
*58 

Trenton-Princeton Traction: Feb. '59 

Union Pacific: May '33, July '47, Dec. '57 
Union Transportation (Pemberton & Hights- 
town) : Feb. '59 
United of Yucatan: June '50 

Virginia & Truckee: Jan. '55 
Virginian: April '37, July '51 

Wabash: Feb. '40, April '52 
Western of Alabama: Dec. '39, Jrly 52 
Western Maryland: Oct. '33, Oct. '46, Dec. 52 
Western Pacific: June '32, Dec. '46, Jan. '53 
Wharton & Northern (now CNJ): Feb* '59 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (now NYC&StL) : Sept.: 
'39, May '50 

White Pass & Yukon: Oct. '40, April *56 
Wicasset & Quebec: Dec. '55 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern: Nov. '43 
Wisconsin Central (now Soo): Feb. '34 


Yosemite Valley: July '35 



PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS (MB-JJ9) 


BUY WHOLESALE 1100,000 Nationally Advertised Products. 

Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Housewares, Watches, 
Typewriters, Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%, Buy- 
Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 145, New Jersey. 


PROFESSIONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Attractive 

folder. Unusual gift. Send sample and $1. M. Kay, Box 274, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


WANTED CHINCHILLAS. BUY breeders, prime pelters. 

Tannin g $1.50. Breath O'Heaven Chinchillas, Bakersfield, Cal. 


BULLETIN OF ADULT domestic discipline. Details. Box 

75662 Los Angeles 5, California. 


i lodge. 


BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

HOME-IMPORT MAIL Order Business—Import profitable 

items below wholesale. Experience and product investment 
unnecessary. Full, spare time, Famous world trader guides 
you. Free list "157 imports”, details. Meilmger, DepL X966, 
1 .o s Ang el es 24 . 


WE PAY $3.50 lb. dried. Grow Mushrooms. Cellar, shed and 

outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. Wo.pay $3.50 lb. Free 
Book. Mushrooms. Dept. 330. 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Wash ington. ._ • __ 

“50 NEW HOME-Business Ideas" Booklet, sample Free. 

Spray exotic Velvet-Suede on anything. Flokcraft-R7, Los 
Angeles 61. ______ 

$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 

Time. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 3 
Arkansas. 


$15.00THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, home 

—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. C. Economy, Box 

2580 , Greensboro. North Carolina. _ 

EARN EXTRA CASH1 Prepare Advertising Postcards. 

Langdons, Box 41107MB..Los Angel es 41, California. _ 

LEARN SHOWCARD WRITING Quickiy-Easily. Informa- 
tionTree. Sherwood. 200 Summer, Boston, 


SALESMEN & HELP WANTED 


$10,000 A YEAR selling steel shelving—parts bins—cabinets 
—shop equipment. Sold everywhere! Terrific commissions. 
Free 32 -page catalog—jobber discounts. BFC Corporation 
281 3 E Hedley, Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania. _ 

EARN EXTRA MONEY Selling Advertising Book Matches. 

Free Sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. GH-69, Chicago 
32, Illinois. _____ 

_ EDUCATION A L OPPORTUNITIES __ 

ELECTRONIC AND AERONAUTICAL Engineering Tech¬ 

nology. Two Year Courses. Bachelor of Science, Degree in 
three years. Northrop Institute in.Southern California pre¬ 
pares you for highly paid positions in Aviation and Electronic . 
Industries. Employment assistance during school and-after 
graduation. Approved for Veterans. Write for free catalog. 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute, 1125 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 


COrvfPCETE YOUFTHIGlTSchool at home in spare time with 

62 -year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. XA18, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. __. 

LEARN CIVIL AND Criminal Investigation at home. Earn 

steady good pay. Institute Applied Science, 1920 Sunnyside, 
Dept. 133, Chicago 40, III. 


LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 TO $500 for any Purpose. Employed men and 

women eligible. American Loan Plan, Citv National Bldg., 
Dept. BC-6, Omaha 2, Nebraska. __—.— 

— -- - - -ill SeivicF. 

Omaha 2, 


Or'rOW BY MAIL?t 00 -$ 600 . Anywhere. Air Mall 

ostal Finance, 200 Kealine Building, Dept. 64K, O 


-MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

SGnQwMTERSI VALUABLE TTsT 150 Publishers and 
Record Companies, Copyright Information, Selling Tips—25c. 

Successful Song Co.. Box 7702, Nashville 9 , Tenn._ 

POEMS~WANTED FOR New Songs and Recording. Imme¬ 
diate Consideration. Send Poems. Songcrafters. Box 6145 
Acklsn Station, Nashville, Tennessee^ 


FLORIDA LAND BARGAIN 

FTORI bA'S'BlG’GEST'COT VALUErwivioney bowni $5 
monthly. Full price only $133. Between Orlaqdo and Ocala. 
High, dry, adjoining city, streets, electricity, phones, churches, 
schools, shopping. In heart of 3,000 lakes. World 8 best fishing I 
Write for FREE photos. Amon Huyaman. Box 467, Belleview, 

Florida. _____ 

STAMP COLLECTING 
TE'RRTfTC - STAMP - 3ARGAINI Israel—Iceland—Vatican 
Assortment—plus exotic triangle set—Also fabulous British 
Colonial Accumulation—Plus large stamp, book— All four 
offers free—Send 10c to cover postage. Empire Stamp Corp., 
Dept. PL, To ronto, Canada . 
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_FOR EIGN & U.5.A. JOB LISTINGS 

JOBS—HIGH PAY; USA, So. America. The Islands. All 

JOBS”ON SHIPS and Yachts Traveling Foreign Countries. 

Davenport's, GPO 135 4, New Yo rk 1._ 

' HOME SEWING OPPORTUNITY 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE. Sewing Baby wear 11 No house 

selling. Free Information. Send name to Cuttes, Warsaw 13, 
Indiana.___ 

- BOOKS & PERIODI CALS _ 

FREE •ILLOSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue. Write: 
Hyp notist. 8721 Sunset. Hollywood 46W, California. _ 

BODY BUILDING 

FREE MUSCLE BUILDING Information. Body-Tone, Box 
638K, North Miami 61, Florida. 



EREE 


a 


ike money. Know how tp break and 
in horses or ponies. Write today for 

_ 3 book FREE, together with special 

offer of a course in Animal Breeding. If 
interested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse, check here ( ). Do it today — nov>: 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 845 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
























































Only memories remain of days when steam power, such as No. 249, pulled Seaboard’s luxury train Orange Blossom Special. 

Seaboard Air Lfine Railroad 


aassa, 


One of Seaboard’s E-4 diesels is rambling through Florida with lightweight Budd-built equipment of 1939-’40 vintage. 


Three of these unique Baldwin-Westinghouse road diesels 
are operated by the SAL between various points in Florida. 


One of the remaining FT’s at West Lake Wales, Fla., pass¬ 
es CTC signal controlled by dispatcher many miles away. 


Philip Bell, Boca Grande, Fla. 


Two of the original E-4 locomotives. Seaboard Air Line 
was the only railroad to purchase such models from EMD. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD 

Roster Compiled by Sy Reich 

STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 

0-4-0 (Switcher) Type 


Road No. 
1001 


2028 

2045 


Cyls. 

16x24 


Drivers 

42 


Boiler 

Press. 


Weight on 
Drivers 


22,400 


Builder 

Baldwin 


Date 

1936 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 





Builder’s 

Wheel 

Trac. 

Weight 

Road Nos. 

HP 

Builder 

Model 

Arngt. 

Eff. 

1200 

660 

GM-EMC 

SW-I 

B-B 

50,000 

199,000 

1201 

660 

Alco-GE 

SI 

B-B 

50,000 

199,000 

1202 

660 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

50,000 

198,500 

1400-1402 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1413-1416 

1403-1405 

1000 

Alco-GE 

S2 

B-B 

60,000 

230,000 

1425-1434 

1406-1412 

1000 

GM-EMD 

NW-2 

B-B 

60,000 

250,000 

1417-1424 

1000 

BW 

DS 4-4-1000 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1435-1437 

1438-1461 

1000 

BW 

DS 4-4-1000 

B-B 

60,000 

236,900 

1462-1465 

1200 

BLHW 

S-12 

B-B 

60,000 

238,600 

1466-1471 

1200 

BLHW 

RS-12 

B-B 

60,000 

238,000 

1472-1475 

1200 

BLHW 

RS-12 

B-B 

60,000 

240,500 

1476-1481 

1200 

BLHW 

$-12 

B-B 

60,000 

238,100 

1482-1491 

1000 

Alco-GE 

S4 

B-B 

60,000 

231,540 

1492 

1000 

Baldwin 

VO 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000' 

1500-1531 

1500 

Alco-GE 

RSC-2 

AIA-AIA 

40,425 

242,500 

1532-1543 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RSC-3 

AIA-AIA 

41,650 

249,900 

1600-1604 

1500 

Alco-GE 

RS-2 

B-B 

57,300 

229,250 

1605-1610 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

57,300 

229,250 

1611-1628 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

59,500 

238,000 

1629-1664 

1600 

Alco-GE ' 

RS-3 

B-B 

60,965 

243,860 

1665-1674 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,735 

246,950 

1675-1679 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,980 

247,930 

1680-1684 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,585 

246,340 

1685-1687 

1500 

Alco-GE 

RS-2 

B-B 

59,450 

237.800 

1688-1690 

1600 

Alco-GE 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,075 

244,300 

1691 

1600 

Alco 

RS-3 

B-B 

61,500 

246,000 

1700-1703 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

60,000 

240,000 

1712-1744 
1704-1711 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,500 

246,000 

1745-1752 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,500 

246,800 

1753-1769 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,950 

247,800 

1770-1782 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

’B-B 

60,310 

241,250 

1783-1797 

I50Q 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,400 

245,600 

1798-1822 

1500 

GM-EMD 

GP-7 

B-B 

61,700 

246,800 

1900-1909 

1750' 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

61,700 

246,800 

1910-1921 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-5A 

B-B 

61,100 

245,540 

1922-1925 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

61,720 

246,875 

1926-1929 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

61,700 

246,800 

1954-1978 

1750 

GM-EMD 

GP-9A 

B-B 

61,430 

245,730 

2700-2702 

1500 

BW 

DR 6-4-1500 

AIA-AIA 

55,000 

326,500 

3000-3013 

2000 

GM-EMC 

E-4A 

AIA-AIA 

50,600 

308,495 

3014-3016 

2000 

GM-EMD 

E-6A 

AIA-AIA 

50,600 

308,495 

3017-3048 

2000 

GM-EMD 

E-7A 

AIA-AIA 

50,600 

317,332 

3049-3054 

2250 

GM-EMD 

E-8A 

AIA-AIA 

52,300 

321,400 

3055-3059 

2250 

GM-EMD 

E-8A 

AIA-AIA 

52.300 

329,350 

3100-3104 

2000 

GM-EMC 

E-48 

AIA-AIA 

49,100 

298,960 

3105-3107 

2000 

GM-EMD 

E-7B 

AIA-AIA 

49,100 

305,636 

4000-4021 

1350 

GM-EMD 

FT A 

B-B 

55,000 

227,860 

4022-4032 

’ 1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3A 

B-B 

57,300 

229,198 

4100-4121 

1350 

GM-EMD 

FT B 

B-B 

55,000 

228,670 

4200-4202 

1500 

Alco-GE 

FA-1 

B-B 

57,500- 

230,000 

4300-4302 

1500 

Alco-GE 

FB-I 

B-B 

55,750 

223,000 

4500-4512 

3000 

BW 

DR 12-8-3000 

2-D+D-2 

104,600 

585,130 


Railcars 


St. Louis-EMD 
Brill 


175,680 

88,000 


Date 

1939 

1941 

1941 
1941,’4 

1942/6 

1942 
1946/50 

1950/1 

1952 

1952 
1953. 

1953 
1953 
1942 
1947/9 
1950/1 

1949 

1950 
1950 
1950/1 
1951/2 
1952 
1952 

1949 
1950/1 
1956 

1950 

1950 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1952 
1952 
1955 

1955 

1956 

1957 
1956 

1947 
1938/9 
1940/1 
1945/6/8/9 
1950 

1952 . 

I93B/9 

1948 
1942/4 
1948 
1942-*4 
1948 
1948 
1945/7 


1936 

1927 


Notes 

9 


Roster compiled from data supplied by Chief 
Mechanical Officer, SAL Accurate' as of Dec. 10, 
1958. Abbreviations: GM-EMC—General Motors- 
Electro Motive Corp:; GM-EMD—General Motors, 
Electro Motive Division; Alco-GE—American Loco¬ 
motive Co.-General Electric; BW—Baldwin-Westing- 
houso- BLHW—Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton-Westinghouse; 
Brill-^J. G. Brill Car Co.; St. Louis—St. L. Car Co 
Switchers are painted Chinese red and black, with 
black underbody, white lettering, yellow striping, 
and red, white, and black insignia. Old paint scheme 
of passenger diesels was red, yellow, and black, 
with underbody and roof, contrasting lettering, and 
red, white, and black insignia. New paint scheme of 
passenger diesels is white with red striping and 
lettering, black underbody and roof, and red, 
white, and black insignia. Freight road diesels and 
road switchers: black and yellow with red outline 
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newest records of steam railroading 



“HIGHBALL.’' A nostalgic, narrative sound study of 
locomotives on the Union and Southern Pacific, Colo¬ 
rado and Southern, Sierra and Santa Maria Valley Rail¬ 
roads. Full color cover. Narrated by Jim Ameche. 
STEREO disc $6.00 postpaid, monaural disc $5.00. pre¬ 
recorded tape, stereo or monaural, pictured container, 
$9.00 postpaid. 

“GREAT MOMENTS OF STEAM RAILROADING.” A high 
fidelity masterpiece of the “Iron Horse” — authentic 
echoes in Colorado canyons, a thunderstorm in the 
bayou with a whistle artist, fast iron and short line 
v/ork in the deep South. .10 railroads represented. 
Narrated. Full color cover. Monaural only, $5.00 post¬ 
paid. Also pre-recorded monaural tape in plain con¬ 
tainer, $9.00 postpaid. 



“STEAM IN COLORADO.” Five railroads in the high 
country of Colorado. Distant whistles, engines battling 
mountain grades and daily tasks of steam locomotives. 
Rich in exhausts and whistle talk. Monaural only, $5.00 
postpaid. Also pre-recorded monaural tape in plain 
container, $9.00 postpaid. 

“MEMORIES IN STEAM.” Highlighting post-war sounds 
that made Southern Pacific famous — a dramatic sound 
story of a trip of Pacific No. 2475, in the cab of Day¬ 
light Engine 4455, sounds of the Cab-Aheads. 4400’s 
and Moguls. Monaural only, $5.00 postpaid. Also pre¬ 
recorded monaural tape in plain container, $9.00. 


striping, black underbody, contrasting lettering, and 
red, white, and black insignia. 

(1) 1501-1511,-1513-1515, 1519, 1522, 1524-1526 con¬ 
verted to B-B, weight 235,100, TE 58,775. 1528-1531 
converted to B-B weight 240,400, TE 60,100. All con¬ 
verted l954-’5. 

(2) 1910-1929 rebuilt from FT’s 4009, 4109, 4013, 
4113, 4014, 4114; 4018, 4118, 4012, 4112, 4019, 4119, 
4001, 4101, 4002, 4102, 4003, 4103, 4007, 4107. 

(5) 3003, 3012, 3013 scrapped. 

! 6) 4502, 4503, 4511 scrapped. 

7) Ex Macon, Dublin & Savannah 1000. 

8) Ex MD&S 1700-1702, 1705, 1703, 1704, 1706. 

9) Rebuilt by Alco-GE from 660 hp to 1000 hp, 
weight 236,700, TE 60,000. 

(10) Rebuilt in 1948. 

(II) Rebuilt in 1943 by SAL from motor car 2017. 
Trailer for 2028. 
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Pah tapes are 7 V 2 " per"! Hfll 13 1 L E 

rsec. Records 33Vb 1 y « «>, m a >m■ > 
RPM. Available at L 1 IB L S ST W 

your local record Pl||p 8 ||f 
dealer or order direct. | | fij L L 1 1 B 
| For first class, in¬ 
sured mailing add 50c 915 HOLLYWOOD WAY 

per record. California BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
residents please add . ’ 

4% sales tax. j Dealers write for addresses 

FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY 

STATE 

“Highball” 


disc a 

or TAPE □ 

STEREO □ 

or MONAURAL □ 

“Great Moments of Steam Railroading" 

DISC □ 

: Monaural Only 

or TAPE □ 

“Steam In Colorado” 


DISC □ 

Monaural Only 

or TAPE □ 

“Memories In Steam” 


DISC □ 

Monaural Only 

or TAPE □ 























POEMS 


WANTED 


For musical setting . . . send 
Poems today. Any 'subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made- 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 747. 


i No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
T ling covers big choice o£ subjects. Friendly 
1 \ instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
8 \ previous schooling. Diploma awarded 
■ l Write now for FREE catalog! 

71 WAYNE SCHOOL Catalog HC1-13 
I 2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14/ Illinois 


Millions of 

RUPTURED 

Helped! 


Since 1880 a low-cost 
world- famous* * Cushion 
of Air” Appliance has 
helped millions of ♦re¬ 
ducible rupture folks 
forget their worries. 

Maybe our 78 years of 

rupture experience can help you. Why not see? 
This device is guaranteed to bring comfort and 
security at work and play or it costs you nothing! 
Write for free book, confidential facts now! 

BROOKS CO., 100 STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


POEMS 


WANTED for 
musical setting and 
recording. Send poems. 
Free Examination. 

'AMERICANS" LARGEST SONG STUDIO 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 620 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch-Relieves 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) —discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup¬ 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H .* Ask for it at all drug count 
ers—money back guarantee. *r*b. u.s. 


He did no 

yet he coined money 
wherever he went! 


In the dark days of the depression, this man, like 
millions of others, found himself out of work. With 
no jobs open, he looked for atway to earn a few dol¬ 
lars —and discovered a secret that made him rich! 

Once you know the secret, it is possible for you 
make the same kind of money that Leslie Patton 

■ made. For you will be following the 
very same method that he used 
make himself a rich man. This 
true no matter where you live— 
in a small town or big city—or even 
in a little rural community. 

If you are interested in a simple 
Plan that can put you in the way of earning a lot 
of money without selling, just write to Mr. Patton— 
letter or postcard—for full particulars. He will 
send you complete details free and postage prepaid. 
No salesman will call to try to sell you anything. 
When you get the facts from Mr. Patton, you will 
have discovered one of the most remarkable ways 
of making money you ever heard of. Write today 
to Leslie Patton, 335 W. Madison St.,Dept. G-1535 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Fast Canadian Pacific steamers connect Nanaimo, Vancouver, and Victoria, B.C., 
with Seattle and Port Angeles, Wash. We can’t think of a more delightful ‘'inside 
sea voyage” than the one-day round trip on these ships between Seattle and Vic¬ 
toria, costing $5 plus tax. There are many fleets in North America’s “Railroad 
Navy” (ferries, car-floats, tugs, barges, etc.) You can learn about them by reading 
David Marshall’s feature article on the subject in Railroad Magazine , next issue. 

Canadian Pacific Company 
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NORTH JERSEY RECORDINGS PRESENT 



The 


rxio^Granae 


NARROW GAUGE 

A 12", 33V3 RPM 
High Fidelity Recording 


This is the famous Colorado Narrow Gauge. Side I is an on-the-train recording 
of the 1958 Rocky Mountain Railroad Club excursion. Side II is made up of 
Narrow Gauge freight and passenger trains at various points along the line. 
The sounds of steam and the rattle of wooden cars. Squealing flanges and 
loose rail joints. 

Aif the sounds for . . $4.95 ppd. 


NORTH JERSEY RECORDINGS ASSOCIATES 

P. 0. BOX 2, MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 

Also available: Rods, Wheels and Whistles, featuring the PRR 
K-4 and N & W locomotives, $4.95 ppd. Sorry, no COD’s. 



MAIL CAR 

(Continued from page 11) 

T HE RAILROADS are trying to give 
away Union Station, Washington, 
D.C. They want to donate it (including 
the $165,000 annual tax bill) to the 
Federal Government. The offer was 
made by James M. Symes, president of 
the Pennsy, on behalf of his line and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the two com¬ 
panies that jointly own Washington 
Terminal Co. He first brought up the 
matter early in 1958 at a hearing of a 
Senate Commerce subcommittee inves¬ 
tigating the plight of the railroads. This 
offer still stands. 

Union Station was built and equipped 
by the railroads in 1907 at a cost of 
about $21 million. Mr. Symes wants the 
Government to take it over, then work 
s out. a lease with the roads similar to the 
operating arrangement the airlines have 
at the capital’s National Airport. • 

P ROTECTS FROGS. New York 
Central scientists have developed a 
quick, inexpensive way of adding many 
years to the life of the most vulnerable 
part of the track-the steel insert where 
rails intersect, known as a frog. Frogs 
cost about $1,200 each. Their purpose 
is to guide the pounding wheels of a 
train from one track to another. 

The new method involves wrapping 
a thin flexible layer of sheet explosive, 
a new product, around the frog and 
fastening it in place with hosehold tape. 
A common blasting cap then sets off 
the explosion, Shock waves penetrate 
the steel to depth of one inch, greatly 
increasing the hardness and wearing 
qualities of the metal down to this 
point. The treatment can be given “on 
the spot” and does not require removal 
of the frog. • 


T HE LOVE that railroaders bear for 
dogs is shown by the fact that many 
such pets are buried on or near the 
right-of-way. Not far from the Santa 
Fe station at Victorville, Calif., for 
example, you’ll find a small, black, 
granite monument inscribed: Brownie: 
A railroad dog, a friend and a pal. 
1945. His story is told by Earl E. Huie 
in the San Bernardino Sun-Telegram. 

One cold winter night in 1943 a dog 
of mixed breed, shivering and whimper¬ 
ing, dragged himself to the Victorville 
station door. His rear legs were bruised 
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and bleeding. Henry A. Huysing (now 
the Santa Fe agent at Rivera) was 
working the second trick as telegraph 
operator. He took the creature in, set 
him on a blanket near the depot stove, 
fed him a pan of warm milk, and 
named him Brownie. 

A few weeks of good care made 
Brownie as frisky as a pup. He soon 
learned to distinguish railroaders from 
station visitors. He’d accompany the 
helper-engine crews to their steam loco¬ 
motives, see them off, and then run 
alongside the engine as far as the sta¬ 
tion. He slept under the telegraph op¬ 
erator’s desk, but when a train ar¬ 
rived he never failed to dash out to the 
station platform, his . tail wagging a 
welcome. Just about every engine , and 
train man on the division knew 
Brownie, and he knew them. 

Brownie lived mostly on scraps from 
the rail workers’ lunch pails. Meat was 
scarce and rationed in wartime years, 
but somehow the conductors, like Har¬ 
ry M. Dorsey of San Bernardino, would 
toss off little bundles of meat for him. 

One day Brownie inspected a string 


of cars as another train was pulling into 
the yards and was killed. A heavy- 
hearted crew brought his mangled body 
back to the station. Sophia Forden 
(who is still on the Victorville station 
staff) and Leo Fitzgerald arranged a 
burial ceremony. Brownie was laid in 
a typewriter box and buried under a 
cottonwood tree in Forrest Park near 
the depot he loved so well. • 



Many Santa Fe men remember Brownie. 
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-i’t be chained to office, 

desk,store counter, or fac¬ 
tory machine. Prepare* 
now. in spare time, for 
Outdoor man’s dream job 
in Forestry & Wildlife 
Conservation. Get the 
facts. Plan to live the life 
you love. 


THRILLS & ADVENTURE 
Forestry & Wildlife men hunt^VY^'* 
mountain lions-parachute from v ' 
planes to help marooned animals 
or save life of injured campers- 
protect forests-arrest game vio¬ 
lators. Adventure, public service, 
good pay. 

SECURITY-RETIREMENT - 
LOW LIVING COSTS 

Conservation careers are perinai _ _ 

No layoffs. No worry about your pay- Fine starting pay, with 
check. Living costs are low, too-and a regular advances estab - 

government pension assures good in- Hiked" 
come for life when you retire. Servi 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
YOUR STATE? 

We show you how to seek 
out job openings today— 
Right Now — possibly in 
your own state and other 
states Coast to Coast. Age 
limits 17 to 45, sometimes 
older on private game 
farms and hunt clubs. 



extra rewards of outdoor living. Sleep under . 
the pines. Catch breakfast from icy screams. 
feel and looklike amnion! , VACATION JOBSFOR STUDENTS 
- ' t* 1 No experience or preparation needed 
for vacation jobs in Nat’l. Parks & 
T, . Forests. America’s vacation wonder¬ 
land. Many accepting Applications 
:„ow. FREE BOOKLET tells how 
and where to apply. 



FORESTRY & WILDLIFE COURSE, Dept. C46 
1 1038 So. La Brea, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

I • PItast rush FREE facts w> Forestry 4 Wildlife opportunities, FREE booklet 
, -Vacations with Pay"- also your FREE "Select-a lob Chart" details. All postpaid 
| and no obligation to me. 


—AGE— 


Member: Association of Home Study Schools. Washington. D. C. 


^ A book everyone who likes to draw 
// should have. It ia free; no j FREE | 
”A obligation. Simply address [ book L 


JARTOONISTS' EXCHANG1 
Dept. 986 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
nay ba chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept AM-21 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Get the cash you need immediately 
... entirely by mail. No co-signers 
required. No inquiries of employers, 
relatives or friends. Take up to 2 
years fo pay in convenient monthly 
payments lo fit your income. Men 
and women with steady income 
eligible anywhero in U. S. For $50 
to $500 extra cash for any purpose, 
mail the coupon today; we’ll rush 
free application blank to you. 
Supervised by 

AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


LOANS 

by 

MAIL 



$50 to $500 ■ 


City National Bldg. , 

Omaha 2, Nebraska... Dept. ADS Amount Wci.d , 


NAME. 

ADDRESS.. 


OCCUPATION. 

Hutbond or 
Wifo’s OCCUPATION.. 





' ' ' 



— * —— 



Last July 6, after most railroads had been fully dieselized, the Railroad Club of 
Chicago ran a fantrip, Chicago to St. Paul, on the Burlington with engine No. 5618 
and four cars, including a dome car. (Photo by 16-year-old boy.) 

Kenneth Ingtnanson, 1242 Juliet Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 


RAILROAD 


by Sy Reich 



A FTER working for years for War¬ 
ner Bros., railfan Gerald M. Best, 
511 N. Sierra Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., is now asso¬ 
ciated with Walt 
Disney. “Part of my 
time is spent on 
Disneyland Railroad 
problems such as re¬ 
building an 0-4-0 
which Disney bought 
from Pine Creek 
Railroad at Free¬ 
hold, N. J. (not far 
from Steve Maguire’s 
home),” he writes. 
“The old engine will emerge from the 
Disney Studio shop this spring as a 
replica of D&RG No. 1, the Monte¬ 
zuma, a 2-4-0 type with a four-wheel 
tender.” 

“Jerry” married a girl named Har¬ 
riet in the same week of 1953 that Free¬ 
man Hubbard returned to the editorship 
of Railroad Magazine. One of Rail¬ 
road's cover artists, A. Sheldon Pen- 
noyer, threw a party in his New York 
studio to celebrate both events. Years 
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Sy Reich 


later, the distinguished artist was killed 
by an automobile crash in Spain. Jerry 
works nine months a year. He and Har¬ 
riet spend their vacations, he says, “in 
far-away places where there is still 
steam to photograph.” 

Letter from J. Kucharczyk, Kosy- 
nierow Gdynskich 8a/4, Wroclaw 9, 
Poland: “Thanks for publishing my 
note in your Oct. ’58 issue. Special 
thanks to Arthur L. Powell of Portland, 
Ore., who regularly sends me copies of 
railroad publications, reading which ac¬ 
celerates the beat of my heart. Also my 
gratitude to William E. Sloane, Jr., Ro¬ 
chester, N. Y., for sending me a gift 
subscription to Railroad Magazine” 

Unable to send money out of his 
native country for a subscription, an 
engineer named Stephen Frank, Istvan 
fomernok, Korn. 16, Majalis ter 1, Hun¬ 
gary, who reads and writes English, 
would be overjoyed to get any issue of 
Railroad Magazine, new or old, tbat 
any reader cares to send him. This 
magazine is not sold in Hungary. 

RAILROAD 







































TREE OF HEAVEN 


SENSATION OF NATURE! Why 
wait years for the pleasure of a 
shade tree? Tree of Heaven, un- 
matchabie in beauty, produces 
six foot branches, blooms in 
great clusters of colored blos¬ 
soms, after established, 

THOUSANDS SOLD 

*Mrs. Ogden of Rosemead, Ca/if. 
says; "The Tree of Heaven I 
p/anfed grew ten feet rn four 
months." 

GROWS ANYWHERE 
Ideal for new homes and lawn 
decoration ... . and to replace 
smaller trees around older 
homes. Enough seeds for an 
orchard of these majestic, shel¬ 
tering trees—only $1 postpaid. 
Grows anywhere or money back. 

WESTERN WORLD PROOUCTS 
DEPT. 5 

2611 TILDEN AVE„ 

LOS ANGELES G4, CALIF. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW 
OR MONEY BACK 


Order Nowf 


Address 


SHADE TREE GROWS 10 FT. FIRST YEAR 


TRAIN QUICKLY in 8 short weeks for a bright 
future with security in the vital meat business. 
Trained meat men needed. Big pay full-time 
jobs year-round income, no layoffs—HAVE A 
PROFITABLE MARKET OF YOUR OWN! 

LEARN BY DOING AT NATIONAL 

Get your training under actual meat market con¬ 
ditions in our big modern cutting and processing 
rooms and retail department. 

PAY AFTER GRADUATION 

Come to National for complete 8 weeks course 
and pay your tuition in easy installments after 
you graduate. Diploma awarded. Free employ¬ 
ment help. Thousands of successful graduates’. 
OUR 36th YEAR! 

FREE CATALOG—MAIL COUPON 
Send now for big new illustrated National 
School, catalog. See students in training. Read 
what graduates are doing and earning. See meat 
you cut and equipment you work with. No obli¬ 
gation. Send coupon in envelope or paste on 
postal card NOW! G.I. Approved. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, INC. 

Dept, AD-34 Toledo 4, Ohio 


Track velocipede built by Sheffield Car 
Co., Three Rivers, Mich. (This print is 
published at the request of Dick Sam¬ 
uels, Milwfiukie, Ore.) 

From Bob White collection 


Patapsco & Back Rivers, a freight 
line serving Sparrow’s Point, Md., will 
not let you photograph its locomotives. 
Vice President C. L. Deroff says, “It is 
not in line with our policy for safety and 
other reasons.” 

A model railroad, the world’s largest, 
with 5,425 feet of track, will be built 
and operated by the Pacific Beach 
Model Railroad Club on the 265-acre 
fair grounds near San Diego, Calif., re¬ 
ports C. T. Steeb. 

“Last spring I ran across my first is¬ 
sue of Railroad in eight years,” writes 
Larson M. Powell, 35 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, “and was delighted to 
find it far more interesting and informa¬ 
tive than when I stopped subscribing to 
it in 1949.” , 

Thirty-one years ago John C. Jay, 
now an assistant bank cashier at Greens¬ 
boro, Ala., began collecting railroadiana. 
To house this material, the Southern 
Railway gave him one of its last cupola- 
type cabooses instead of dismantling it. 
Later, the road donated 85 feet of track, 
which railroad men laid for him, and a 
motor-car and an ancient train-order 
board. Thus Jay’s railroad museum be¬ 
came a tourist attraction and a place 
where classes of school children are 
taken as part of their education, reports 
Thomas O. Acree, retired Southern 
train dispatcher, P.O. Box 724, Holly¬ 
wood 28, Calif. 

The Pennsy sells king-size, old-fash¬ 
ioned, train-picture glasses at $3 a set, 
payable to Manager, Dining Car Serv- 
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WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 5 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

Please send . packs of TREE OF HEAVEN seeds at $1 

each for which I enclose $.. 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 

Sign up now for payroll saving plan or with your bank for a bond a 
month. This should insure your future. In ten years you will get a 
return of four dollars for every three invested. 


MEAT CUTTING Offers YOU 

SUCCESS And SECURITY 

In The Best Established Business In The World • PEOPLE MUST EAT! 


l National School of Meat Cutting, Inc. 

I Dept. AD-34, Toledo 4, Ohio 

• Send me your FREE School catalog on National Tra^j- 
1 ing at Toledo in Meat Cutting, Meat Merchandising 
| and Self Service Meats. No .obligation. No salesman 
J will call. 

I Name.Age. 

| Address. 

i city.State. 

Approved for Veterans j 
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HOME-IMPORT 

BUSINESS 


Famous World Trader Shows You 
How To Buy Below Wholesale 

Make bior profits on thousands of exotic im- 

S orta. No experience or investment in pro- 
acts needed. Proven formulaguides men and 
women—shows you how to pocket profits in 
advance, how to cot products for full or 
spare time home mall order business. 
Open cash orders, take out the money, deduct 
,your profits, then have the imports shipped 
direct from abroad. No stocks to carry on 
new plan, no face to face selling. Or handle 
volume orders for wholesalers, gift or depart¬ 
ment stores, etc. Export opportunities also. 
FREE SAMPLES—Contacts Abroad 
e<J{ Following onr plan you will receive free, 8 
Do* imports—and membership in International 
Traders which provides you with monthly 
, * . bulletins revealing foreign products with 
names and addresses of overseas suppliers. 

,50 { Huge Uncrowded Opportunity 

' Each year more imports are offered in U. S 
and snapped up by mail order and store buyers 
alike. And the word "imported" is like mag¬ 
ic to the millions who want new, rare, roman¬ 
tic and unusual gifts at big savings. And 
there seems to be Ho end to this demand. Oth¬ 
ers using our plan are now importing at low 
foreign costs products that Bell here at hand- 
Bome profits. Whynotyou? Get full details 
. .. ALL FREE! There's no obligation 
whatever. No salesman will call on you. 
Air mail reaches us over night. Write. 

_THE MELL9NGER CO. 

1717 Westwood Blvd., Dept. X-1125 , Los Angeles 24. Calif. 


mi 


HYDRAULIC JACK REPAIRS 


Earn While You Learn at Home 

Millions of jacks in gas It auto-service stations, 
truckers, body-shops, riggers, factories, farms 
used servicing. We show you HOW—easy step 
by step directions—what tools to use. EARN UP 
TO $S an hour, In spare time, In your own base¬ 
men! or garage. Start your Own business NOW. 
Write for folder No.AM56& free bonus offer. 


Institute of Hycliaulie Jack Repair 

P.O. Box 50, Bloomfield, N. J. 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, <be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there i9 now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance 19 given. 

Write today foT.our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-aurgically you may again 
work, live, jplay, love and enjoy life in the man¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H1006 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


NEW, NATURAL LIGHTWEIGHT 

DENTAL PLATE 


fJIADEFROM YOUROLDONE—N6w.Profo»»lon»! 

Method give* you natural-looking:, perf net-fitting plastic 
-’-*.e— upper .lower or partlal-from your old cracked or 
- ---- -CLINICALir*"—’ 


plate without an imprettinn. 
fait service, huge snvlnaa. 1 
dayo at our risk. New platei tent you A 

SEND NO MONEYiri“ : 

CLINICAL DENTAL LAB.,335 W.MadlsonSt. o.pt. T-ms. Chicago6,II 


ie and address for full partlcu- 


HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE 
LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 

I have holpod thousands of men and women who have not. 

had college training in English to becomo effective speakers, 
writers, and conversationalists. With my new C. I. METHOD, 
you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill, loam the •'secrets" 
of conversation. You don't have to go back to school. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costa little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE upon request. Send me a card or letter TODAYI 
Don Bolonder, Career Institute 
Dept. ET06, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3. Illinois 

Please mill me your FREE 32-page booklet on En g Ua ft , 
Name-- 


Address _ 
City- 


Metropolitan Transit Authority’s first double-ended PCC car at the Everett shops. 

Peter E. Skinner, 12 Hoover Rd., Needham Hts., Mass. 

Thomas Lawson, Jr. 


Thomas Lawson. Jr. 


Two steam engines still running in Alabama. (Upper) Largest loco in the state, 
built by Baldwin in 1928. (Lower) Baldwin stand-by at T. R. Miller Co., Inc. 

Stephen D. Maguire, 1411 River Rd., Belmar, N. J. 


. v *. t . :• t 

The old Gainesville Midland, down Georgia way, is still operating steam power. 
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ice, PRR, Long Island City 

Corrections to New Jersey Shortline 
roster (Feb. ’59 issue) come from 
Charles J. Hill, S. W. Praster, Jr., Bar¬ 
ton M. Bauers, Jr., and others. The 
PRSL owned 12 RDC-l’s before the 
pier fire which destroyed two RDC’s. 
Union Transportation Co. uses motive 
power leased from the Pennsy. The 
statement, “Owns no motive power now; 
uses Jersey Central motive power” 
should be found under the Wharton & 
Northern, not UTC. The latter connects 
with the Pennsy’s Pemberton branch, 
Philadelphia Region, at Camp. 

A1 Luedtkes explains the unusual 
numbering of NYS&W diesels. All even- 
numbered locos have multiple-unit con¬ 
nections, but odd-numbered units do 
not. He says the Susquehanna owned 
4 RDC-l’s, numbered M-l—M-4. They 
were sold to Jersey Central and renum¬ 
bered 558-561. 

A pocketbook collection of railroad 
fact-stories of the Steam Age, entitled 
The Phantom Brakeman, by Freeman 
Hubbard, is being issued in mid-April 
by Arrow Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., at 30c a copy 
postpaid (25c if bought in a store). 
Book is not sold by publishers of Rail¬ 
road Magazine . 

No trace has been found of $11,000 
stolen last Christmas season from man¬ 
agement of 2-foot-gage Edaville Rail¬ 
road, South Carver, Mass., reports D. 
Stanley Decker, 34 Marian Rd., Wor¬ 
cester, Mass. The B&M has given Eda¬ 
ville an old train, The Flying Yankee. 


STEAM POWER 

M AINLINE steam operation in U. S., 
except for Norfolk & Western, 
has dwindled to almost nothing, but a 
few isolated steamers have been fired 
temporarily for traffic rushes. Some 
steam is running on small industrial 
roads and even a few shortline common 


Your Hobby Club editor, just back 
from a trip to Canada, reports Canada’s 
steam power is far from dead. CNR and 
CPR are using much steam out of 
Montreal. Due to a business upswing to 
the east, which is all diesel, diesel units 
from Montreal area were sent to New 
Brunswick and eastern Quebec. Steam¬ 
ers fired up in Montreal area, some in 
Toronto, replaced them. Turcot round¬ 
house is alive with steam. 

CNR suburban trains from Central 
Station to Dorval are pulled by 4-6-2T 5 s. 
CPR is operating many commuter lo¬ 
cals with 4-6-2’s and 4-6-4’s.. We saw 
CPR steam operating west of Montreal 
to Ottawa, Toronto, and Quebec. Long¬ 
distance and local freights are handled 
by 2-8-0’s, 2-8-2’s, 4-6-0’s, and 4-6-2’s. 

We enjoyed a fast ride, Quebec to 
Montreal, behind a CPR Crown Hud¬ 
son on a regular passenger train, and 
thrilled to hear the muffled exhaust of 
the powerful steamer battling the grades. 
Train was timed at maximum speed of 
78 mph. 

H. L. Kelso’s “Wheels Along the 
Hudson” (April issue) drew much ap¬ 
plause, but Tom Mohr, Chicago, sends 
these corrections: “Not all of the Wa- 


-COULD BE! 

YES—you may be in a rut—just getting by— 
and not fully realizing it. 

Every day you stay in that rut you \'dig . 
deeper”—makeit harder and harder to get out. 

So today while you think of it, take stock 
of yourself—are you getting ahead as fast as 
you should—are you satisfied to go along in 
a small job at small pay the rest of your life? 

Hundreds of thousands of our students have 
won promotion and more money—and the 
prestige and happiness that success brings— 
perhaps we can help you. 

DON’T LIMIT YOURSELF 
For more than 50 years over 1,400,000 ambitious 
men and women have turned to LaSalle train¬ 
ing for more money, larger success in life, and 
greater job security. 

Better investigate—the coupon below is for 
your convenience. Just check the field of your 
choice and we’ll send you without obligation 
full information on that field—the require- 
ments and opportunities. 

Take the first step to get out of that rut— 
make more money—get a better job. 

Accredited Member , National Home Study Council 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LASALLE Extension University 

A Correspondence Institution 
417 5. Dearborn St., Dept559RChicago 5, III. 

Please send me your free book on the field I have 
marked below and full information about your 
spare-time training. 

§ Accounting □ Foremanship 

Law: LL.B. Degree □ Stenographic- 

Business Secretarial 

Management □ Stenotype- 

□ Traffic & Machine 

Transportation Shorthand 

□ Industrial □ Sales Training 

Management 


Name. . 
Address . 
City 


GET OUR CATALOG. Send 25c for our latest catalog. 

Largest listing of builders' photos in the world. All 
important engines from 1865 to the present day 
listed. Including foreign engines, in various sizes. 

LOCOMOTIVE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

553—72 Ave._ St. Petersburg Beach 6. Fla. 
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NEW! 

Brass bound, 2! 
bright images 45 
for long range. Guaranteed 
to bring distant stars.^^gjf 
moons, objects 
sports events Most powerful 

7 5 times scope sold anywhere 

closer. near this amazing low price. 

American made, 5 sections. Opens 30". 
closes 1 ft.; contains 4 ground &. polished 
lenses. Can also he used as powerful compound micro¬ 
scope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com¬ 
plete at S3.S8 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 

CRITERION CO., Bept.EAB-39 • 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Learn in one day even if you have 
no previous training or art ability! 

Cartoonists Earn Up-to 
$10425 and More Per Hour 

Men, women. Help fill de¬ 
mand for cartoonists among 
newspapers, magazines, ad 
agencies, TV stations, comic 
syndicates, etc. Revolution¬ 
ary patented Manual Short- 
Cut System of learning to 
draw has, in a few short 
weeks, helped our beginners 
master professional tech¬ 
niques used so profitably and 

successfully by some of the world’s highest paid.mostfamous 
cartoonists. No tedious homo study — you learn by doing. 
Whatever your age or training you may start earning full or 
spare time profits with your very first lessons! Write for Free 
BOOK revealing' long-sought-after short-cuts of learning to 
draw quickly, and details on how to attain big 15-piece Pro- 
rtdfkfrA. fessional Artists Kit All 
Free! No obligation. No 
> %■ * salesman will call. Write 

CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, INC. 
Dept. G5, 4201 South B'way 
Los Anqeles 37, California 



RR COLOR SLIDES 

Steam, Diesel, Electric. Old-timers and Modern. 
»JP, SP, CN, NYC, PRR, NKP, B&M, CB&Q, V&T, 
CP, B&O, READING, D&RGW, etc. Many foreign. 

U.S. & foreign. Trolley St. -Cars, Stage Coaches, Fixe 
Engines, Antique Autos, Circus Wagons, Steam Tractors 

48 page Illustrated Catalog and SAMPLE FREE 
UNIVERSAL SLIDE CO. 

Box 779G Beverly Hills, Calif. 



Be a LOCKSMITH 


r Learn fasolnatlnp, profitable trade 
from experts in spare time at hornet 
Year 'round, steady Income. Full or 
part time. Practical. Illustrated les¬ 
sons. All materials and special tools 
supplied. 

Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1205-9 
150 Park flve., East Rutherford, N. J. 
Lie. by N. J. State Board of Ed. Apprvd. for Vets 


SUPERIOR 

I /id^£^9 \ 

BOOKJAATCHESl 


FULL OR FART TIME! 


ralums lor both you and your cus¬ 
tomers. Be a direct representative 
ot the world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect 
for new Tenorama, Glamour Girls, 
Hillbillies, safety scries and dozens 
of other styles. All wanted sizes 20. 
30, tOstlck matches. Quick dally sales, 
steady repeat business. New FREE 
Mosaics Kit makes selling easy. 
WRITE TODAY for full details. 

SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 

Dipt 1—659 7530S.6nmo»il, Chi«iol9 




WORK CLOTHES! | 

Terrific value* you've gol io i 

tee to believe 1 * 

SHIRTS | 

4 for $2.99 # 1 

Made to sell for 2.99. Now, I 
4 for the price of one! Tho I 
used, sterilized and ready for 
long, tough wear! In blue, | 
tan or green. Send neck size, 1st and 2nd . 
color choice. I 

PANTS to match 

Sold for 3.85, now only. 99® 

Send waist measure and . . 

inside leg length. 4 > or + 3.75 

COVERALLS . . . wear 'em e* _ I 

used and save plenty I Were O ■ 

6.95, now . I 

Send chest measurement. 3 for $6.75 I 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ... if not satis- . 
fled. Order TODAY I Send $1.00 deposit on • 
C.O.D. orders. Add 25c for postage on pre- I 
paid orders. 

GALCO SALES CO. Dept. 406! 

7120 Harvard Ave. • Cleveland 5, Ohio I 


I 
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bash 4-6-4’s were rebuilt from 3-cylin¬ 
der 2-8-2’s, only the first • were, these 
coming from 2600-2604. The other two, 
705, 706, came from 2743, 2744, both 
2-cylinder jobs. Santa Fe’s 3640 was 
known as the Blue Goose , not Bluebird , 
later the Mae West.” Photo on page 22 
shows a 2-8-2, not 4-6^$. It wasn’t Kel¬ 
so’s error. 


In Alabama, you can still find a little 
steam here and there, according to 
Thomas Lawson, Jr., 2533 Montevallo 
Rd., Birmingham, Ala., who sends us 
the following additions to his article, 
“Steam Today in Alabama” (Feb. ’59): 

The 9-mile Alabama Central, with two Alco 
2-8-0’a, Nos. 28 and 29, runs between a Man¬ 
chester coal mine and Jasper. Both engines came 
from the Oneida & Western, which had acquired 
them second-hand. No. 28 was built in 1902 for 
the P&LE, No. 29 in 1923 for the Birmingham- 
Southern, later used on the Chattahooche Valley. 

Mobile & Gulf operates No. 97, a Baldwin 
2-6-0, between Brownville and GM&O connection 
at Buhl. 

Sumter & Choctaw, which recently abandoned 
all but 3 of its 23 miles, works two Baldwins, 
2-6-2 No. 102 and 2-8-2 No. 103, which alternate 
in switching the mill and a short run to the 
Southern at LUita. 

T. R. Miller Mill at Brewton, now dieselized, 
retains one of its three steamers as stand-by. 

A 3-foot-gage line, Cheney Lime & Cement, at 
Allgood, hasn’t turned a wheel since 1947 except 
for a gas-engine shoving dump cars, but has two 
0-4-0T’s stored: Nos. 1 (Vulcan, 1923) and 2 
(Alco, 1918). 

B&M’s last 4-6-2, No. 3713, is still 
stored in Fitchburg, Mass., roundhouse, 
inaccessible to photographers, reports 
Dick Hoisington, 6 Park Ave., Derry, 
N. H. Here are three other steam-power 
locations: 

Monroe, La.: Arkansas .& Louisiana Missouri, 
4-6-0, stored. 

West Monroe, La.: Olin-Mathison, 2-6-2, ex Tre- 
mont & Gulf, working. 

Tallulah, La.: Chicago Mill & Lumber, Heisler, 
working. 


Steam loco Tommy, mentioned in 
Dec. issue, has been bought from Ok¬ 
mulgee Northern by Sonken-Galamba 
Corp. and is now in their yards at 2nd 
and Riverview, Kansas City, Kan. “We 
are keeping Tommy ” writes L. G. 
Galamba, Jr., “in the hope that some 
city, amusement park, or private col¬ 
lector wants to buy her. She has a his¬ 
torical background, is one of the few 
steamers of this type remaining for 
display.” Interested in buying Tommy? 
Contact Mr. Galamba at Sonken- 
Galamba Corp. 

Norfolk & Western is still using 
2-8-8-2*s and 0-8-0’s out of Bluefield, 
W. Va., reports Leonard Baber, Jr., 238 
Roxbury St., Clifton Forge, Va. Early 
this year the Virginian had several 
2-6-6-6’s, two 2-8-2’s, and five or six 
ex-C&O 0-8-0’s stored in scrap lines at 
Princeton, W. Va. 

N&W steam situation looks bad to 
O. H. Borsum, Roanoke, Va. He says: 


“There are still some 0-8-0’s and Mal¬ 
lets in Roanoke Yard. All remaining 
600’s have been scrapped. Three 4-8-2’s 
are stored, all other 4-8-2’s dismantled. 
Very few steamers active east or west 
of Roanoke. Mallets are used in coal 
mine area. J awn Henry not yet scrap¬ 
ped but is still out of service. 

“Last July 18,” recalls Stephen 
Bowen, former Nickel Plate callboy, 
1180 Gordon Rd., Lyndhurst, O., “I. 
barely missed photographing NKP’s last 
steam run between South Lorain and 
Bellevue. While driving my car I saw 
engine smoke on the horizon. I tried to 
beat the train to the underpass, but a 
state trooper intervened and while he 
was lecturing me No. 757, a 2-8-4, 
roared by.” 

A worthwhile souvenir of the Steam 
Age, now being prepared by Rail Photo 
Service, consists of a new series of nos¬ 
talgic drawings of steam locomotives 
and trains, made with photographic ac¬ 
curacy by William M. Wagner, dis¬ 
tinguished artist of the two-foot-gage 
Edaville Railroad. 

The first four will he drawn from 
action shots of Starucca Viaduct (see 
page 15), the Pennsy’s Horseshoe 
Curve, a New York Central Hudson, 
and an Espee Daylight. Each one, 
11x14, suitable for framing, will be 
available at $1.50. Detailed information 
may be obtained from H. W. Pontin, 
Rail Photo Service, 93 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Denial that Northern Pacific loco 
2461 is extant at Seattle comes from 
Burt Loring, Rte. 5, Brainerd, Minn. 
“She was junked at Brainerd in ’52,” he 
says. “Scrap inspector here gave me a 
complete scrap list. More than 400 NP 
locos have been dismantled here since 
1930. Detailed list, $1.50. List of avail¬ 
able builders’ nameplates, 25 cents.” 

COMING EVENTS 

W E’VE BEEN TRYING to induce 
officers of West Coast railfan clubs 
to send us advance notices of club trips, 
for publication, but it seems they are 
too busy, too tired, or too indifferent 
to do so. 

Meanwhile, we pick up a West Coast 
item now and then from The Ferro- 
equinologist, monthly publication of 
Central Coast Ry. Club, edited by Jack 
Gibson, 24 Pleasant St., Los Gatos, 
Calif, and The Western Railroader, 
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F. A. Guido, Box 668, San Mateo, Calif, 
Our only objection to this source 
of information is that by the time it 
reaches us much of it is too late to meet 
our deadlines. Here are some events 
sponsored by CCR Club but open to the 
public. For details, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Donald Tustin, 
secretary, P.O. Box 783, San Jose, Calif. 

May 10—Sierra RR. trip featuring 3 steam locos. 

Limited capacity. Act fast. 

July 4-5—Chartered bus to Ely, then ride Nevada 
Northern RR. 

Aug. 1-2 (tentative)—Rail trip to annual meet 
of S. Calif. Live Steamers. 

Aug. (some Sunday)—Big trees picnic train. 

Labor Day—Steam logging train. 

Sept. 27 (tentative)—Annual picnic, Billy Jones' 
Wildcat RR. 

Oct. 18—Santa Fe yards, Richmond, Calif. 

May 29, 8 p.m.—Movies for railfans, 
Penn Station, YMCA Auditorium, New 
York City, featuring “Battle of the 
Rails” (French, with English titles), 
including spectacular derailment of 
Nazi troop train. This movie won Grand 
Prize at International Film Festival, 
Cannes. Also short rr. films. Tickets, $1. 
Contact George Abere, 107-33 109th 
St., Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 

Annual spring operating show of 
South Shasta Lines, an 0 gage 2-rail 
layout, is being held every Sunday after¬ 
noon in April, plus Saturday the 25th 
at 8 p.m., at G. A. Humann Ranch, 
two miles southeast of Gerber, Calif. 
Admission by donation. 

Sat., May 2-NRHS, RR. Enthus. 
chapters jointly sponsor trip. N.Y. City 
to Reading, Pa. Lv. Liberty St. ferry 
9 a.m. CNJ dieselized train lv. Jersey 
City 9:15, pick up passengers en route. 
4%-hr. layover at Reading; 2%-hr. tour 
of Reading shops, live steam, locos spot¬ 
ted for pix. Bring lunch; food sold only 
on trains. N.Y. area round trip: adults 
$8, kids $5. From Allentown: adults 
$3.50, kids $2. Tickets from A. L. 
Creamer, 51 Tulip Rd., Springfield, 
N.J. Details from Bud Rothaar, 757 
Pierpont St., Rahway, N.J. 

May 17-NRHS, Washington Chap., 
trip from Wash. Union Station to Get¬ 
tysburg and Hagerstown via B&O and 
WMd. Adults $8.50, kids $4.50. From 
Baltimore (Walbrook): $7.50, $4.00. 
Checks payable to NRHS Trip Com¬ 
mittee, P.O. Box 487, Ben Franklin 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

May 17—High-speed tour, New York 
City to Montauk via LIRR, $5. Contact 
Everett White, curator, Trolley Museum 
of N.Y., 481 12th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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May 10—Steam run, Bellevue, Ont., 
to Bancroft, doubleheaded by Mogul 
and 2-8-0; photo stops, movie runs; lv. 
7:45 a.m. Adults $8, kids $4. Send 
money order to Passenger Agent, Can¬ 
adian Railroad Historical Asso., P.O. 
Box 22, Station B., Montreal 2, Can¬ 
ada. (Readily accessible to eastern U.S. 
and Canada; ask for details of connect¬ 
ing service.) 

May 12 (2 p.m.)—“Automation in 
Railroading,” V. E. McCoy, chief pur¬ 
chasing officer, Milwaukee Road, and 
other speakers, Amer. Soc. Mech. En¬ 
gineers, Pike Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Public admitted free. 

May 30—NRHS, E. Tenn. chapter, 
sponsors Clinchfield RR. round trip to 
Elkhorn City, Ky.; see a grand canyon. 
Train will have two open gondolas, 
public address system. Lv. Johnson 
City, Tenn., 7:40 a.m. Adults $8.50, 
kids $4.75. Contact S. D. Patterson, 
1309 Magnolia Ave., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Early in July—Pacific Great Eastern 
fantrip to. end of steel, 3 days, details 
from Ernie Plant, pres., PGE Boosters, 
6344 Argyle Court, Horseshoe Bay, 
B.C., Canada. 

National RR. Hall of Fame sponsors 
cachets, honoring a different railroad 
every day, mailed daily during Oregon 
Sept. 17. Prices: 100, $15; 50, $10; 20, 
$5; 10, $3; or 350 ea, 3 for $1. You 
may specify which roads. Proceeds aid 
Coach of Fame exhibit at Travel Town, 
Los Angeles. Send orders to C. J. Kee¬ 
nan, 6354 N.E. Cleveland Ave., Port¬ 
land 11, Ore. • 

OUR NEXT ISSUE 
(August, out June 1) 

“The 4-8-2 Type,” by H. L. Kelso. 

“Railroad Navy.” David Marshall 
brings you up to date on marine railroad¬ 
ing in the States and Canada. 

“Black Hills Central,” a picturesque 
common carrier of passengers that is op¬ 
erating today with steam power. 

“Great Railroad Strike of 1877,” by 
“Carload Andy” Ospring, a retired hog- 
ger. 

Plus Santa Fe locomotive roster, short 
hauls, your favorite departments, many 
good pix, and a colored cover. • 
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"TOOK BN $217 
FIRST 10 DAYS 


Some make more, 
some less ... 

We help you star! 

Your Own 
All-Year Business 
Make BIG Money/ 

With our easily op¬ 
erated, highly effi¬ 
cient Wall Washer, 

Charles Stelle took 
in $217 in first ten 
days. E. L. Goss 
took in more than 
$10,000 in one year. 

G. H. Jones wrote, “7 made a net profit 
of $1200 on one job.” And no wonder— 
this machine washes walls 6 times faster 
and better than by hand and with no 
mess—no drop cloths needed. 

Your Money-Making Opportunity • We want 
more men to go into this profitable busi¬ 
ness for themselves and enjoy independ¬ 
ence—freedom from layoffs and bosses. 
Customers everywhere—homes, offices, 
schools, churches, hotels, etc. How much 
you earn depends largely on you. What 
you take in is mostly profit. No need to 
rent shop or office; operate from home. 
Start spare time until full time is justified. 

Lose No Time —Sene/ Coupon Today for All the Facts 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


• VON SCHRADER MFC. CO. 

• 647 “W" PI., Racine, Wisconsin 

* Send at once (no obligation) your FREE booklet 
containing information about your WALL WASH- 

* ING MACHINE and how I can start my own per- 

# manent, profitable business. 


Address— 
• City- 


Ugly Blackheads -Out in Seconds 


Keep your 
complexion 
free of 
blackheads 
— look 
attractive instant¬ 
ly. Scientifically 
designed vacuum 
pump gently “lifts” out ugly 
blackheads safely. No pinching or squeezing, TRY VAC- 
TEX 10 days—if not delighted return for refund. Send 
$L We pay postage. Dept. , 47( [0| , K ane Con- 

Ballco Products Co. course, Surfside 41, Florida 



GOVERNMENT OIL LEASES 
LOW AS $1 PER ACRE 

You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may realize a 
king-size profit without even leaving home. Write 
for free map and literature. 

American OH Scouts 

8350 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


WHERE'S YOUR BADGE! 

OFFICIAL SPREAD EACLE SHIELDS 



NICKEL AND COLD 

A quick flash of one of ihese gleaming official- 
looking metal badges instantly shows who has 
the power! Finest quality with reinforced backs 
and pins for heavy duly. ONLY 
Available in standard size Ci nn Post- 
Or miniature $1.25 postpaid | .70 paid 
Your Choice: Special Officer • Private Watch¬ 
man • Deputy Sheriff • Constable • Deputy 
Constable ♦ Watchman • Sheriff • Special 
Deputy Sheriff • Police • Special Police • 
Private Detective 

Genuine leather badge carrying case SI.00 
Also available: pistol holsters, hand cuffs and 
cuff holders. Bargain Catalog FREE with every 
purchase. 

BIG THREE ENT., INC., Dept. AG-5 

1109 Sixth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ARTHRITIS? 

I have been wonderfully blessed in being 
restored to active life after being crippled 
in nearly every joint in my body and with 
muscular soreness from head to foot. Ac¬ 
cording to medical diagnosis I had Rheu¬ 
matoid Arthritis and other forms of 
Rheumatism. For FREE information on 
how I obtained this wonderful relief write: 

MRS. LELA S. WIER 
2805 Arbor Hills Drive-52 
P. O. Box 2895 
Jackson, Mississippi 




FREE 

BOOK 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 
“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost: easy terms. Write now. 

Blackstone School of Law, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Pounded 1890 Dept. 425, Chicago 1. Illinois 



'SAmazing results or mono? back. America's outstand¬ 
ing rausdo builder Bhous you how "just 15 minutes 
I a day caii build the He-Men body of your dreams. 
' ORDER NOW AT LOWEST FACTORY PRICES . . . 


b. sat *14.98.200 lb. sot $27.03 

Semisteel sets approx. 10% higher. 

Extra wts. lie per lb. 
cash. baL C.O.D., F.O.B. Plant. 

DAN LUaiE BARBELL CO.. 12 Bristol SL, DepL Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 

OIL LEASE $100. 

Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with Oil 
Co’s, to obtain Govt. leases. You do no drilling, yet 
may share in fortunes made from oil on public lands 
(Payments if desired) Licensed & Bonded Oil Brok¬ 
ers. Free Information & Maps of booming areas. 
Write: NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-Q SUNSET BLVD., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


AUTHORS WANTED 

BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 

New York, N. Y. — One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet R2— it's free. Vantage Press. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


POW hunting slingshot^ 

• accurate, powerful, silent 

• -»<■* Usod tfvsa 

• hits like a rifle expert marksAv’® 

.men! 7" hardwood \\ 
d* ■ Cf% stock, 401b. pull. Has yt>l 

double rubber for double \\\« 
I nnrf wi power. FREE!—target, extra VV-'j 

vvu. rubber and big supply heaviest 

1 0 Ex. H eavy steel balls used by experts. Illustrated catalog, 
rubber bands $1 

H&B STONE, Dept. AMG, Box 2755, Santa Monica, Calif. 


WELD'S' 

Learn Arc and Gas Welding In Spare Time 

Your opportunities are greater when you learn to use 
this great tool of modern industry. Training in weld¬ 
ing opens the door to many key industries. Now you 
can train at home with UEI's practical course. Includes 
techniques, metallurgy, blueprints, shop practices, 
Other important phases. 

Write For FREE Facts! 

You can follow home-study training 
with actual shop practice. High school 
diploma not necessary. Write NOW! 

| UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

l 2523 Sheffield, Dept. WAY 5, Chicago 1.4 




Horse-cars have long since vanished from the streets of English-speaking North 
America, the last one being operated in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1921, but this car is 
a lively tourist attraction at Disneyland in Los Angeles, California. 


Railroadiana 


A LL entries are printed free, in good 
faith but without guarantee. Not 
over 28 words (including name, ad¬ 
dress) except when you list old issues 
of this magazine. Use abbreviations 
such as its. (timetables), emp. tts . (em¬ 
ployes’ timetables), and SAS (send 
stamped addressed envelope for list or 
information). If you want pen pals, 
specify your interests so they will know 
what to write about. 

Because of printing and distribution 
schedules, entries for this section should 
reach us about 10 weeks before this 
magazine is due on the news-stands. 
Address Sy Reich, Railroad Magazine , 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

SWITCH LIST 

J OHN AARDEMA, 114 16th Ave., Paterson, N. J., 
wants histories of Puget Sound Elec. Ry. and Hud¬ 
son Riv. Day Line. 


HENRY ALVARADO, 233? 64th Ave., Oakland, 
Calif., will buy certain issues of The Marker, NRHS 
of N. J. 


DICK ANDERSON, 334 S. Prindle, Arlington Hts., 
III., sells size 116 negs., steam, elec. 


FRANK .ANTHONY, 2842 Fernwood, San Mateo, 
Calif., trades, sells Railroad Magazine, Western 
Railroader, other railroadiana. (SAS) 


DAVE BARABAS, 27 Orth Ave., Passaic, N. J„ 
will buy negs., slides, pix CNR 4-6-2 nos. 5532-5542 
esp. 5535. 


V. H. BARBER, 3828 Timberline Dr., S., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., sells tape recordings of round trip of New 
Orleans' St. Charles car ljne. 


DICK BOGGfANO. 326 Audubon Ave., New York, 
N. Y., sells size 3>/ 2 x5 pix SP, CNJ, C&O, PRR, 
C&NW, UP, NYC, BEDT. 


ERVIN BORDEN, 185 Cedar St., New Bedford, 
Mass., wants 35mm colored slides of Queensboro 
Bridge Ry., 600 series cars, and Union St. Ry. trol¬ 
leys, buses. 


ELMER BRASWELL, 1581 Melrose Dr., S. W., 
Atlanta. Ga., trades pix of trolleys, locos, scenic. 
British fans welcomed. Answers all mail. 


W. BROSCHART, 243-20 Superior Rd., Bellerose, 
N. Y., sells negs. steam, trolleys. Wants pix, negs. 
trolley-coaches in Kenosha, Wis., and Little Rock, 
Ark. 


RUDY BRUBAKER, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., 
collects dining-car menus. 


GEO. BYRD, Jr., II Raines Ave., Sandston, Va., 
wants pix, info,, mags, on streamlined steam locos.i 
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Will sell 12-vol. "Science of Railroad," by. Kirkman, 


H. J. COLIHAN, 2449 Jankintown Rd., Glenside, 
Pa., will buy Rdg. steam pix, negs., up to 4x5, esp. 
pc size. 

VIC CONTE. 1615 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
buys pix, 35mm slides PCC's of CTA. 

DOUG COTTS, 20 Dail St., New Hyde Pk. t N. Y., 
will sell 20x40-in. nameplate from AT&SF Scout or 
will trade for PRR railroadiana or metal keystone. 

PETE COX, 2936 W. 28 Ave., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, sells pix, negs. CNR, CPR, PGE, BCE, GN, 
NP, etc. List for 4c stamp, U. S. or Canadian. 

OWEN DAVIES, 1214 LaSalle St. Chicago, III., 
buys, sells back issues Railroad Magazine, rail¬ 
roadiana; big list free if you specify your interest. 


JERRY DAY, Box 342, Bartrop, La., sells 35mm pix 
Tremont & Gulf, Ark. & La. steam locos, cars. (SAS) 

RON DEITER, 410 Westminster Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wants 35mm color slides British Rys., London Trans¬ 
port. Will sell model rr. mags. ’5l-'54. 

JOE DISHIAN, 3144 N. Spalding Ave., Fresno, 
Calif., will sell Car Builder's Cyclo., 19th ed.; High¬ 
ball, High Iron, Trains, Locomotives and the Air 
Brake, etc. 

DON ETTER, write to Tom Peebles, Stellarton, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

AL FEINSOD, Jr., Box 783, Venice, Fla., wants pix, 
info., negs. FEC, ACL, SAL, other Fla. rrs.; also 
May ‘35 Railroad Magazine. 

JOE FELIX, 208 Pleasant St., Roseville, Calif., sells 
tokens, emp. tts. (SAS) 

G. J. FLATICO, 3130 W. Rosamond, Spokane, 
Wash., wants northwestern rr. pix, esp. SP&S. 

RAY GEHL, 6412 Printz Court, St. Louis, Mo., 
trades Off. Guides, Ry. Progress, RR. Model Crafts¬ 
man, for 620 pix elec, lines and Colo. n.g. 

GENE GLEND1NNING, 11455 73 PL, LaGrange, 
III., wants "NYO&W, C&A, short line tr. orders. List 
of railroadiana for 4c stamp. 

F. A. GUIDO, Box 668, San Mateo, Calif., sells 
back copies of Western Railroader; list free. 

GRAHAME HARDY, Carson City, Nev., buys, sells . 
old issues • Railroad Magazine, other rr. mags., 
books, wide variety railroadiana; big list free. 

WALT HARRIS, 202 W. Longview Ave., Stockton, 
Calif., sells back issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, • 
model mags., books, pix. (SAS) 

BILL HARTLEY, 2025 Kathryn Ave., Pomona, Calif., 
will buy AT&SF rulebook, SP Bakersfield and Yuma 
Div. emp. tts. 

J. M. L. HEBERT, Box 23, St. Constante, P. p., 
Canada, buys, sells, trades emp. tts., esp. Canadian. 
List free. 

DICK HIGHUM, 4902 Nearglen Ave., Covina, 
Calif., wants info., pix, AT&SF 2-6-6-2's. 

JOHN HORVATH, 194 Munroe Falls Ave., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., wants any size negs. steam of certain 
rrs. 

ANDY JACKSON, 17 Bryant Ave., Springfield, 
N. J., will buy steam loco brass bell with cradle, 
steam whistle, pressure gage. 

GEO. JANES, 2235 35th Ave., San Francisco, 

RAILROAD 
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Calif., sells steam, elec, items. List free. Wants 
CERA Bull. IQO._ 

ARNOLD JOSEPH, 2512 Tratman Ave., New York, 
N. Y., sells back issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, 
model mags. (SAS) __ 

TOM KERBY, Tr. 8 Box 427, Tuscon, Ariz., wants 
pix SP 4400's, 5000’s, cab-in-fronts. Sells tr. orders. 

JIM KERWIN, 379 E. C St., Colton, Calif., wants 
English or Irish pen pals interested in train pix. 

Mrs. RUBY KINS. 9670 Lau Lane, Catati, Calif., 
will sell 128 rare old steam pix, some as early as 
1837.____ 

DON KISSICK, 36 Thompson St., Princeton, III., 
wants color and black-and-white negs. CA&E. 

ROGER KRUEGER, 1936 Brigden Rd., Pasadena, 
Calif., sells SP, Western short-line pix. List free. 

PAUL KUTTA, Shadyside Ave., South Nyack, N. Y., 
wants pix, tts., info. CNJ. Will trade 2>/jx3!4 Speed 
Graphic or sell for $85. 

JEROME LACHAUSSEE, 706 Jackson Ave., Pasca¬ 
goula, Miss., will trade recent Off. Guides for old 
L&N empt. tts., MNO&P Div., or make cash offer. 

8. LANE, Rt. I, Box 459, Galesburg, Mich., sells 
bells, headlights, number plates, trolley controllers. 
List for stamped env. 

BOB LA SON, 2127 S. 5 St., Rockford, III., wants 
railfan, and station agent pen pals. 

RONNIE LEIBARTCH, 826 Stuart Ave., Outremont, 
Que., Canada, buys, trades, sells transfers, tokens, 
tkts. Answers all mail. 

BOB LEMASSENA, 1795 S. Sheridan Blvd.. Denver, 
Colo., wants 35mm slides 2-4-4-2, 4-4-6-2, 4-4-6-4, 

L A A L ft L L.n A.L.A.A O-A.R-rt ^-in.ln .9 


STEVE PATTERSON, 1309 Magnolia, Kingsport, 
Tenn., trades tr. orders. Wants pix Sou. steam locos, 
coaling towers, for modeling. 


ART PETERSON. 49 Edgegrove St., Fords, N. J., 
will trade link-and-pin couplers, size 8x10 steam pix, 
railroadiana for builder's and number plates. 

ARNOLD IRYINE REID, Defensa 665, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, sells Argentina, Chilean color slides, 
trolleys, rrs. Send for list. _ 

FELIX REIFSCHNEIDER, Fairton, N. J., sells trolley 
books. List free. 


J. L. ROGERS, 7 Cape Ct., Millburn, N. J.. buys 
brass switch keys; has NYO&W, LIRR, NYC, DL&W 
to trade. 


GERALD RUCH, 3834 W. 105 St., Chicago, III., 
wants 1C, IHB, C&EI, CMSTP&P, GTW switch keys. 


STU SATHER, 2368 Victory Pkway., Cincinnati O., 
will buy Mpls.-St. Paul Interurban Spcl., other Minn, 
trolley info. 


G. SAUDER, 5641 Peach St., Erie, Pa., will sel 
various issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, model 
mags., Vols. I and 2 of Trains (1 is reprint). 


JIM SEACREST, 2750 Woodcrest, Lincoln Neb., 
buys, trades sizes 116, 120 steam negs., pix CB&Q, 
Rl, on approval. Answers all letters. 


A. V. SCHECKLER, Earle Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
will sell for $15 huge historical rr. and streetcar 
photo collection, 5 albums, heavy-backed, bolted; 
cost much more. 


C. SCHWANTES, 4001 N. Sawyer St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., wants ‘28-MO Off. Guide. 


JIM SEFTON, 6358 Yucca, Los Angeles, Calif., sells 


FRANK LESLIE, 123 Lake Ave., Rad Bank, N. J., 
buys, trades PRR, Baldwin, Alco, Cooke, Manchester, 
Rodgers builders plates, PRR number plates. 

JOE SMITH, 304 Picker Ave., Wood River, III., 
sells 35mm color slides DRGW, C&S, RGS, 1C, V&T, 
AT&SF, steam, abandoned Western rr. scenes. 

ED LEWIS, II Hollywood PL, Hohokus, N. J.. sells, 
trades NYO&W forms, tr. orders, passes, rulabooks, 
NYC rulebooks. Wants NYO&W, M&U, NYS&W pix. 

BOB SPRAGG. 1050 Plymouth St.,'Windsor, Conn., 
wants 35mm color slides CPR 2-10-4, 2-10-2, 4-8-4, 
2-0-2, 0-6-0, and CNR 2-10-2, 4-B-4, 2-8-2. 


RON LEWIS, 349 Richard Ave., Hicksville, N. Y., 
buys, sells, trades all size trolley pix, negs., rail¬ 
roadiana. Seeks back issues Railroad Magazine, 
good cond. 

BILL LINLEY, 37 Delage Ave., Quebec, Canada, 
wants 31 / 2 x 51/2 pix B&A, B&M, MeC, CV, CNR, CPR, 
steam, B&A diesels; also Railroad Magazines con¬ 
taining B&A, CNR loco, rosters. 

ROY LINSCOTT Jr., 9 Everit Circle, Framingham, 
Mass., sells rr., trolley pix. (SAS) 

ELVIN P. LIQUE, 917 N. 3 Ave., Wausau, Wise., 
sells p.c. size steam pix SLSF, [C, C&NW, B&O, 
logging rrs., foreign rrs. 

BILL LOEFFLER, 129 Rhodes Dr., New Hyde Park, 
N. Y., wants pix, rosters, tts., info, all n.g. roads, 
esp. SV, SP, D&RGW. 

C. E. MARSHALL, 22 Pasho St., Andover, Mass., 
buys RGS color and black-and-white slides and pix. 

BILL MARVEL. 1170 Locust St., Denver, Colo., 
wants p.c. size or smaller pix CNR 2-8-2 4092-4097 ex 
3BOO’s. 

E. L. MAY, 64-39C 186 Lane, Fresh Meadows, 
N. Y., sells size 616 negs. (SAS) 

J. McMENAMIN, 3024 Georgia St., Yalleio, Calif., 
wants pix, negs. West Coast trolleys, back issues, 
Railroad Magazine. 

R. MERKLE, Box 116, West Englewood. N. J., sells 
8x10 pix NYO&W. 

JEROME MOSES, Box 135, Madison Square Sta., 
New York City, sells transfers, tokens. (SAS) 

PAUL MOYER, 801 ,Sunnyview, Dayton, O., sells 
color p.c. package ng roads, $1. Buys rr. lanterns, 
locks, keys. 

RAY MULLER, 8315 Airport Rd., Berkeley, Mis- 
souri, wants any size pix showing boiler and running 
gear of C&O H-8 and J-3a classes. 

DAVE NESTLE, Box 221, Milford, N. Y., will sell 
brass steam coach lamp, interurban arc headlight, 
markers. (SAS) 

TOM O'NEIL, 715 Verner Ave., McKeesport, Pa., 
sells 8mm movies, B&O, Pennsy, NYC diesels. 

NORMAN ORFALL, 421 W. 6th PI., Mesa, Ariz., 
trades SP emp. tts. for those of other roads. 

Mrs. B. W. PARLEY, 4632 S. Albany Ave., Chicago, 
III., collects transfers. 
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MKT wrecks at Tebbets, Mo. Dec. II, '42; Boughner, 
Mo. Dec. 17, '41; other wreck pix '20-'45. 


AL STEIGNER, 4106 Maryland Dr., Brookmont, 
Md., will buy Interurbans Special Nos. II, 13. 


WARREN STOWMAN, 2011 W. Godfrey Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., wants any size pix LV 2-8-0 No. 
690, DS&S No. 16. Will exchange lists. 


TED TAETSCH, 14218 Garfield Ave., Lakewood, O., 
sells up to p.c. size trolley pix, up to size 620 negs. 
Answers all mail. 


DICK TESCH, 119 E. Collage Ave., Waukesha, 
//isc., buys pix trolleys in Wis. except Milwaukee. 


JACK TRACEY, 1064 49 St., Sacramento, Calif., 
buys pix locos, frt., pass, cars, depots of Ocean 
Shore. 


A. von BLON, Box 6422, BU Station, Waco, Tex., 
offers 4-wheel caboose with wheels for sale. Wants 
old issues Railroad Magazine, emp. tts., books, 
passes, switch keys. 


JOHN WALLACE, 2151 33rd Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif., wants interurban whistles, esp. PE; Western 
steam and elec, nega., any size. 


G. R. WARD, 71 Chadwick Sy., Paterson, N. J., 
sells, swaps jumbo size trolley pix, 1939 to date. 
List and sample, 25c. 


GEO. WHITE, 548 43rd Ave., San Francisco, Calif, 
wants PE whistles; pix, negs., traction literature, tts. 
List. 


J. R. WILLIAMS, 8 Harvey Lane, Hanover, N. H., 
wants pix B&M 2-10-2's, 2-8-4's suitable for model 
building. 


F. H. WORSFOLD, 5302 Shepard Sta., Columbus, 
O., will sell Railroad Magazine, Feb. '37 to Dec. '57; 
Trains Jan. '48 to Dec. '57. 


STEVE ZAWACKI, 19366 Fenelon Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., sells pix p.c.'s of DSR PCC 285. 

J. C. BURCHARD, Box 293, East Haven, Conn., 
will pay 25c ea. for Coto. n.g. negs., also Colo. 
Midland, Mid. Term, CCCD. 

A. H. BERNER, 28 Lancaster, Baldwin, N.Y., sells 
traction pix 300 systems; trades sizes 116, 120 negs., 
35mm slides. (SAS) 


DON SMITH, 5050 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, ill., 
sells 35mm color slides, elec, traction, some steam. 
List, sample, 25c. Also buys, swaps slides. 
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Step Right into a 
Big Job Like THIS 

Up to $100.00 a 
Week as a Starter 

• 

Quick Promotions 

• 

All Business , 

Traveling 
Expenses Paid 

• 

I’ll Show You How 
1 Qualified in Six 

Weeks. This year --- 

more than 25 million personal secretary 

auto accident claims will have to be settled! No 
wonder Auto Claim Adjustors are so greatly 
needed. No wonder big insurance companies pay 
as much as $450 a month to start, often provide 
a private office, a secretary and a car for per¬ 
sonal use—all expenses paid! That’s why the 
money-making opportunities in this field are 
so great. If you have just an average educa- , 
tion you can go far in this exciting new pro¬ 
fession. Let me teach you at home by mail. In 
a few weeks you can learn enough to get on the 
road to a five-figure salary. You can eitherwork 
for yourself or for a big, reliable company. No 
need to change your location. No tedious of¬ 
fice hours! You owe it to yourself to find out 
all about this interesting profession. Just mail 
coupon today and I will tip you off to a real 
short cut to big money! ERIC P. McNAIR, 
Dept. 265 , LIBERTY SCHOOL of CLAIM 
INVESTIGATING, Libertyville. Illinois. 

j-SIMPLY MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!-1 

* Eric p. McNair, President, Dept. 265 

LIBERTY SCHOOL OF CLAIM INVESTIGATING 
Libertyvilto, lliinola 

Tell me how 1 can become an Auto Claim Investigator. 1 
Please send me your big FREE Portfolio, “20 Steps to .1 
Success’' and show me full details on how to get started, j 


My Name_ 

Address_ 

City. 


I 


Zone State.. 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
and fail to remove the causes, tells all about a specialized 
non-surgical, non-medical treatment which has proven suc¬ 
cessful since 1919. Write for this 30-page FREE BOOK today. 

BALL CLINIC Dept. 16 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Our high royally—low subsidy 
comptele program can help you 
join Comet’s list of widely 
recognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


YOUR 

BOOK 

A A M np COMET PRESS BOOKS 

VAN EJ C Dept. AMS, 200Varick St, N.Y.14 

PUBLISHED! 



HANDS TIED? 
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—because you lack a 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

• You can qualify for an American 
School Diploma in spare time at home! 
If you have left school, write or mail 
coupon for FREE booklet that tells 
how. No obligation of any kind, 
r-OUR 62ND YEAR- 

| AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H539 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois 
I Please send FREE High School booklet. 

{ n^me... 

| ADDRESS.;. 

I CITY & STATE.. 

Accredited Member NAT'L HOME STUDY COUNCIL 



























































































If there’s a spark of chivalry in your bones, you’ll 
be moved by the fact that this is one of a dwin¬ 
dling supply of authentic Confederate bayonets. In 
remarkably fine condition (some in original 
grease), bayonets are triangular, measure 21". 
$3.95 ppd. (Same for Yankees.) Lincoln Products, 
-411-A Lincoln Building, New York City 17, N. Y. 


Start TODAY to enjoy an exciting new hobby! 
Get this big, valuable collection of gorgeous, 
multi-colored triangle shaped postage stamps 
... brought to you from strange and mysterious 
lands in the wilds of Africa, enchanting Europe, 
exotic Latin America, etc. All genuine, all- 
different—picturing man-eating reptiles, [ungle 
birds, action-packed sports, ancient clipper 
ships; PLUS scarce airmails, fabulous com¬ 
memorative*, giant and midget-sized stamps. 
EXTRA! Bargain Catalog, "Collector's Manual" 
I plus other exciting offers for your inspection. 
Enclose 10c for mailing costs. Supplies limited. 
| JAMESTOWN..‘. -** 


STflMPS.Dpt F39AG Jamestown,N.Y. 


NO MORE 
DIRTY DENTURES 


Stain, film and deposits orT^ 
dentures breed germs and bacferia^^ 
Regardless of how stained your dentures or removable! 
bridges may be, EXTAIN WILL CLEAN THEM. This new | 
formula denture cleanser is tested, proved, and guaran¬ 
teed to clean your dentures and KEEP THEM hygienic- 1 
ally CLEAN, germ and odor free. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Full 90-day supply 
plus unbreakable plastic denture cup - 
sent postpaid. Hurry, offer is limited. 

Send $1 to EXTAIN, Arlo Industries, 

^^^^1229 Quintana Road, Son Antonio 11, Texas. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


BLACK BEAUTY 

dttalian Stiletto 


IMPORTED FROM ITALY 

This collector’s “PRIZE” is 
famous on the continent for , 
Its lightning speed in des¬ 
perate hunting and Ashing 
emergencies. It Is faith¬ 
fully trusted by i 
men all o-— 


d by sports- 
:r Europe 




Looks Sharp! Stavs Sham 1 
OPENS r EVERY TIME! 
This precision-engineered New 
BLACK BEAUTY Is not a switch¬ 
blade knife. It’s GUARANTEED to 
open every single time. No idle sec¬ 
onds lost ... no messy buttons . . . 
no broken springs. Open blade locks 
tIA In "7 In ,nto position with a clicking .sound. 
-* /2 • »**■ Easy to handle. Razor-sharp cutting 

t Min r mnr edge. ACT NOW. Send M.O., check 
jA/Q JA95 or cash. SAVE—buy both sizes for 
** only $8 . 75 . Refund In 5 days if not 

FIOEIM IMPORT!. oW'ltkraSiS'<5Sa < ’lgS‘ngg J riliriJ. 


Genuine old-time, bugle-type hunting horns are 
crafted from select steer horns. Imported, horns 
are hand-polished and come equipped with raw-, 
hide shoulder thong. You don’t see too many of 
these today, and this one is a real beauty. Meas¬ 
ures a full 18" along the curve. $3.95 ppd. 
Arms $c Weapons, 40-A East 40th St., N. Y. 16. 


Here she is—the handsome new flag with 7 stag¬ 
gered lines of 7 stars each. The beauty above is 
made from cotton bunting, with sewed stripes and 
printed stars. All seams are double stitched. Canvas 
heading on side has brass grommets. Measures a 
full 3 ft. x 5 ft. $4.95 ppd. Otbers available. 
House of Flags, 1308-R Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. 17. 


Men’s 


TV and MOTION PICTURE 
STARS WEAR OUR TOUPEES 

Look many years younger... 
improve your chances in 
business, social life or per¬ 
forming arts . . . with' a 
custom-made toupee. We 
add hair that matches per¬ 
fectly . . . impossible to 
detect under any kind of 
light. Any hair color, style 
or problem! Can be worn on 
beach — anywhere — without 
blowing off! Informative 
brochure mailed FREE in 
plain envelope. Write for 
it TODAY! 

FASHION HAIR PRODUCTS 
Dept. M-M-8, 175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10. N.Y. 


Before 


LEGENDARY (i BLACK KNIGHT” STILETTOS 

GENUINE ITALIAN IMPORT. FOR SPORTSMEN - COLLECTORS. 


COMPARE THESE 
PRICES 

13 inches overall_$6.95 

11 inches overall_$5.50 

9 inches overall_$4,75 

8 Inches overall._$4.50 

7 Inches overall_$4.25 

6% Inches overall_$3.60 

J. D. CLINTON 
MT, CLEMENS 47, MICH. 


CRAFTED BY MASTER CUTLERS— One of the most famous knives in history. 
Truly beautiful. Must be seen to bo fully appreciated. If you have a collection, 
this stiletto rates a place In it. If you haven't ... it will make a splendid start. 
Gorgeous horn handle. Gleaming blade which opens like a regular pocket knife is 
magnificently polished Italian steel. When open, blade is held very rigidly, will 
not accidentally close on fingers, A really fine knife for hunters—sportsmen— 
collectors. Smaller sizes make handsome pocket knives. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 




Care to take off a bit of that “excess baggage’’ or 
firm those flabby tissues? Well, according to the 
maker of this massager. Spot Reducer is almost 
like having your own private masseur at home. 
Standard model, $9.98; deluxe model, $12.98 ppd. 
Money back guarantee. Obtainable from Body 
Massager, 403 Market, Dept. B-309, Newark, N. J. 


Not a toy, this Czech air rifle with precision rifled 
barrel gives terrific firing power. Shoots pellets and 
darts. Great to hunt crows, rabbits. No license 
needed, but the fine people who handle this, can¬ 
not sell to minors. $10.60 ppd. for rifle. 1,000 

K ellets, $2.98; 72 darts, $2.20. A beauty! Empire 
ferchandise, Dept. H5, 11 East 47th St., N.Y. 17. 


Boon to craftsmen! Simple mechanism converts 8" 
tilt arbor saw to blade jig saw in 3 minutes. Cast iron 
table resists gouging, etc. Adjustable. Accurate. 
Table top is 10"xl3". Height 9%". Arbor diameter 
Vz". Weight 30 lbs. Cuts those hobby costs! Com¬ 
plete unit and blades for $24.95 f.o.b. from Ameri¬ 
can Machine & Tool, Dept. AR, Royersford, Pa. 








































































You’ll want to latch on to this giant key for sure! 
Not only a handy holder for all those keys, but 
makes a wonderfully attractive wall decoration. 
Made of handsome, solid cherry wood in light or 
dark finish. Can’t go wrong' on this for gift-giving. 
Giant key holder comes for $2 ppd. from Carl 
Forslund, 122A E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KK A 'Famous world’over, this fab* 
rW7 utous knife is the most effec- 
v^/ tlve weapon one can find for any 
/ hunting or fishing emergency. 
- / Only takes a flick of the hand to 
/ open It for instant action. Locks In open 
position. Heavy steel blade, bone handle. 
STILETTO SAVES MAN’S LIFE: 

. . T. R. Moscow, Idaho, reports: "Wolf freed 
/ himself from one of my traps just as I was 
' approaching and attacked me. My gun was lost 
in the snow and only your fine Stiletto knife 
_ saved me from possible serious 1n]ury." Choose: 
f / Small (5-9/16" open), $4.70. Regular (7-1/16*), $4.95. 
/ Mammoth (11"), ST'.SO. or Colossal (13 W7, $8.&. Sand 
/ cash, check or M.O. Sorry no COD'S. 10-day money back 
guarantee. Cailf. res. add 4% state tax. 


Imported 
from 
Italy / 


You’ll want to latch on to this giant key for sure! 
Not only a handy holder for all those keys, but 
makes a wonderfully attractive wall decoration. 
Made of handsome, solid cherry wood in light or 
dark finish. Can’t go wrong' on this for gift-giving. 
Giant key holder comes for $2 ppd. from Carl 
Forslund, 122A E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


'■TALKING PENCIL” " 

No Batteries! No Electricity! ' ~ jg 

IT TALKS 11 IT SINGS! IT WHITES! ITS SENSA¬ 
TIONAL!!! Revolutionary new Germanium-diode RADIO 
concealed Inside standard size mechanical pencil. Writes 
like any other pencil—but what a difference! 

Just connect to most any metal ground, LISTEN in on 
earphone and HEAR the NEWS, SPORTS and LATEST 
HITS, while you write. 

Will last indefinitely. GUARANTEED . . . GIFT BOXED 
Only $5.95. Postpaid. 2 for $11.00. Send check or M.O. te 

SCROGGS IMPORTS 

Dept. 3, 360 S. Hawthorne Blvd., Hawtherne, Calif. 


.22 REVOLVER . . . $12.95 

Excellent for target. pltnklng or defense. Thouiandi sold. This new 
6-shot Rosco Vest Pocket revolver is a tight. accurate, well-msdo piece. 
2)4" Bbl., 5" overall. Fires popular .22 ehort ammo. Features side 
sate loading, hair trigger adjustment, screw-ln ejector rod. Has steel 
rifled barrel with blade front sight. Normally sold In $28-$35 range. 
NOW ONLY $12.95. Leather holster $2.25, .22 short hall ammo $1 
for 100 rds. Shipped F.O.B. Los Angeles, express charges collect. Send 
cash, check or M.O. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. For fast service, enclose signed 
statement: “I am not an alien, have never been convicted of a crime 
of violence, am not under Indictment or a fUQltlve. I am IB years or 
over." (Res. of Mo., Mich., N.Y., N.J.. & N.C. must enclose polioe 
permit with order.) Calif, res. must purchase gun In our store. 
SEAPORT TRADERS, INC., Dept. AM-6 
1221 8o. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Once they’re locked only the key will open these 
hard steel handcuffs. Type preferred by sheriffs, 
detectives, etc. Tamper-proof lock. Polished nickel 
surface. Professional belt carrying case comes free 
with each pair. $1 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
Handcuffs come for $9.50 ppd. Order from Big 
Three Enterprises, Dept. 17, 1109 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


BUY DIRECT FROM MELD. Eliminate all 
between overhead, profit and labor costs. 
Nothing to plan or figure. Complete with all 
lumber, hardware, paint, nails, glass, roofing, 
etc. Sterling Home quality material through¬ 
out. Freight paid most areas. Write today. 
Send 25c for illustrated, color catalog, floor 
plans and details. 


Save labor cost up to 100%, reducing 
completed home cost up to 40%. You can 
assemble any of 57 designs from easy-to- 
follow plans. No measuring or cutting 
... every $iece precision ma¬ 
chine pre-cut and marked. 


choice of 

f 7 DESIGN'S 




MILL & TIMBER CO. Bay City, Michigan, DEPT.ADsa 


SHOP BY MAIL 


All products shown here may be obtained directly from indicated sources. Send check or 
money order with your order. Manufacturer will refund full purchase price on prompt return 
of unused, non-personalized items. This department is not composed of paid advertising. 


Called the Elephant Toe-Nail Knife because it’s 
big and does big-sized jobs for you. 5!4" long when 
closed. Has bone stag handle, nickel silver bol¬ 
sters. You’ll “never forget” your elephant knife for 
hunting and fishing! Comes in leather sheath for 
$5.95, or with 2 blades, $6.80 ppd. A beauty. 
Florida Imports, Dept. EA, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


Philatelic fun! A spectacular collection of 115 
genuine, all-different postage stamps boasts the 
world’s largest an*d smallest stamp, plus an array 
of the weirdest stamps you’ll ever find! Fantastic 
shapes, brilliant colors, bizarre designs. Surprise 
your collector-friends with a set, too.' 10£ ppd. from 
H. E. Harris, 5441 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


Ever try to buy one of these? Hard to find, and 
usually expensive, this is a U. S. Medical Corps 
stethoscope. Brand new, it’s ideal for doctors, 
engineers and mechanics (to check trouble spots 
in motors, etc.), educational for kids and adults. 
Handy in the country. $2.95 ppd. (half-regular 
price). Banner Supply, 49 East 41st, N. Y. 17. 


You don’t have to be an artist to use these fine 
camel-hair brushes (though they sure use ’em). 
Whether for fine line work, broad strokes or just for 
household usage, you can’t beat these beauties. 
Soft, yet firm, each is solidly set in metal grip. You 
get 24—2 of 12 different brushes. $2 ppd. Scott- 
‘Mitchell, Dept. B-66, 415 S. B’way, Yonkers, N. Y. 


You don’t have to cross the border to get one 
of these 18" blade machetes. War surplus (Army 
made ’em for use in tropics), you can bush out 
a trail, clear a camp site, or fell a good-size tree 
with one of ’em. In sturdy green canvas shield 
with belt clip. $2.95 ppd. Arms & Weapons, 
Dept. A-2, 40 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Grand Trunk Western No. 3750 (2-8-2) at grease pit near roundhouse, Muskegon, Mich. 


. _ v , „ , . ...... . , „ . , , last June. The GTW used steam 

on passenger runs long after most roads had gone all-diesel, but finally banked its fires and joined the big parade. 

Charles R. Foss, Box 5087, Rte 1, Cherry Valley Rd., Middleville. Mich. 
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O. H. BORSUM, 274) Lansing Drive, S.W., 
Roanoke, Va., sells N&W roster, 1954 to date, with 
scrapping dates, plus set 15 steam pix, all $3.50; 
roster only, $1.50. 


WARREN WING, 11850 42nd S., Seattle, Wash., 
sells western Wash, streetcar, interurban, steam pix, 
back issues Railroad Magazine. (SAS) 


BRIAN SYKES, 2111 22nd Ave., Calgary, Alta., 
Canada, wants tr. orders, pix, any road., esp. CNR, 
QPR steam 2-8-2's, 4-6-2’s, 5900’s. 


TOM GEAY, 956 Madrid St., San Francisco, Calif., 
buys, trades size 616 negs., Mkt. St. Ry. Sells size 
116 pix, 10c ea. Swaps negs., U.S., Canadian, steam, 
elec. 


F. F. SIMONS, c/o United Air Lines, 5959 S. 
Cicero, Chicago, III., buys, trades slides, elec., 
diesel, steam, esp. shortlines; buys tickets, trfs., 
passes, etc. 

TOM BJORKMAN, 387 Knickerbocker Rd., Tenafly, 
N. J., will buy Railroad Magazine: Feb., Apr.-June 
'33; Feb.-Sept., Noy. '32; Feb.-July '31; Jan.-Mar., 
May, June, Sept., Oct. ’30; all before 1930. 

C. E. LEWIS, Sierra Vista, Ariz., will send big 
mimeographed auction list tts., emp. tts., many 

W. T. GOLSON, 4735 North St.. Baton Rouge, La. 
will take 4x5 negs. and 16mm movies of trains; locos, 
streetcars in New Orleans area, black-and-white or 
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color. Has good cameras. A swap hobby. (SAS) 


GEO. BYRD, Jr., 13 Raines Ave., Sandston, Va., 
wants list of all roads that had streamlined steam 
locos. ( 


DICK GIBBONS. 117 Bacon St.^ Natick, Mass., 
must sell copies of Railroad Magazine, Jan. '39 thru 
Aug. '54. (SAS) 


CLIFF COMER, 3718 E. 4th St., Dayton, O., wants 
to contact collectors of hand oil-burning rr. lan¬ 
terns; buy, sell, trade lanterns, Info. 


WM. DRAKE, Jr., 14 Garden St., Bergenfield, 
N. J., wants photos and drawings of early NYO&W 
locos, cars. 


BILL JERNSTROM, 2637 Larchway, South Bend, 
Ind., will sell for top bid Indiana RR. tts. 1931 thru 
'36, good cond.; Midwest elec. rr. maps, etc. Write 
for listings. 


L T. JOYCE, 3112 Wayne St., Harrisburg, Pa., 
will sell many issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, Ry. 
Age., etc., l937-'58. (SAS) 


JIM ROBINSON, P.O. Box 44, Pass-a-Grille Beach 
41, Fla., will buy ACL pass, condr.'s coat buttons, 
blue background, gold lettering. 


C. A. WOOLUM, 966 Berwin St., Akron, Ohio, 
will sell most issues Railroad Magazine, 1941 thru ‘53, 
good cond. Use reply postal to send for list. 


MODEL TRADING POST 

DON CHURCH, 186 Lake Shore Dr., Crystal Lake, 
III., will sell std.-gage AF box-cab elec., 4 pass, 
cars, good cond. 


G. J. FLATICO, 3130 W. Rosamond, Spokane, 
Wash., wants HO gage SP&S diesel, steam, cars. 


GEO. JANES, 2235 35 Ave., San Francisco, Calif., 
will sell Lionel 773, mint cond. $75. Trades tinplate 
catalogs, traction, bulletins. 


FRANK KINGSLEY. Box 195, Pittsford, Vt., will sell 
Lionel 2531, 2532, 2533, 2534, 22151 or trade for two 
153 or two 253. 


S. MAHOLY, 2300 W. 21 St., Chicago, III., will 
sell Dorfan 0 gage No. 51 loco, 2 cars, orig. carton. 


ALDEN MILLER, 3212 34 Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., wants Lionel std.-gage 381E with state name 
cars, catalogs, other deluxe wide-gage trains. 


L. D. MOORE, Jr., 2102 Parker Ave., Portsmouth, 
Va., sells, trades 0 gage Ives, AF locos, cars. (SAS) 


STEVE PATTERSON, 1309 Magnolia, Kingsport, 
Tenn., will sell Lionel RW, KW, three locos fair 
cond,, three 027 gage switch controlers. List free. 


BOB RIVEBREVER. RFD 2, Box 190, Frostburg, Md., 
will sell std.-gage tr. with accessories, loco 400E. • 

RAILROAD 
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"He Made 
Me Feel Like 
A Bride Again 




| T'S hard for me to believe that a few weeks ago I actually 

thought about leaving my husband! He had become so 
nervous and irritable — so cross with the children and me that 
there was just no living with him. He was always "too tired" 
to do anything — to visit friends, go to the movies — too run¬ 
down to have fun with his family. Even our children were puz¬ 
zled and hurt by his week-in, week-out grumpiness. Frankly 
we bickered and fought so much I thought our marriage was 
over. 

When Jim finally went to our family doctor, the examination 
proved there was nothing really wrong. The doctor said Jim's 
condition was merely caused by an easily corrected nutritional 
deficiency in his diet. You can imagine how shocked / was to 
discover that even though Jim was well-fed, he was actually 
poorly nourished due to a lack of vitamins, minerals and lipo¬ 
tropic factors. 

Just when things looked blackest, we learned about the 
famous Vitasafe Plan through an ad in our newspaper. It told 
how other people with Jim's condition had been helped by 
taking fust one Vitasafe Capsule a day. Naturally, we sent for 
a trial month's supply. What a difference it has made! Vitasafe 
High-Potency Capsules have helped him snap back with in¬ 
creased vigor and vim. I'm so happy, I feel like a bride again! 
Perhaps someone in your family feels tired and run-down be¬ 
cause of a nutritional deficiency. Why don't you take advan¬ 
tage right now of this sensational trial offer as we did? 




V? just to help cover 
shipping expenses of this 
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FREE 30 days supply 

HIGH-POTENCY 
CAPSULES 

LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, 
VITAMINS and MINERALS 

Safe nutritional formula containing 27 
proven ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, 
Inositol, Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 

11 Vitamins (including blood-building B-12 
and Folic Acid) plus 11 Minerals. 

To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the 
Vitasafe Plan... we will send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high-potency VITASAFE C.F. 
CAPSULES so you can discover for yourself how much 
stronger, happier and peppier you may feel after a few 
days’ triall Just one of these capsules each day supplies 
your body with over twice the minimum adult daily re¬ 
quirements of Vitamins A, C, and D .. . five times the 
minimum adult requirement of Vitamin B-I and the 


EACH DAILY VITASAFE CAI 

Choline 

Bitartrate 31.4 nig. 

Inositol 15 mg. 

dl-Methionine 10 ms. 
Glutamic Acid 50 mg. 
Lemon Bioflavonoid 
Complex 5 mg. 

Vitamin A 

12.500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 

1.000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg. 

Vitamin Bi 5 mg. 

Vitamin B = 2.5 ms. 

Vitamin B. 0.5 mg. 

Vitamin B 12 2 meg. 

5 SULE FOR MEN CONTAINS 

Niacin Amide 40 mg. 

Calcium 

Pantothenate 4 mg. 

Vitamin E 2 LU. 

Folic Arid 0.5 mg. 

Calcium 75 mg. 

Phosphoru* 58 mg. 

Iron 30 mg. 

Cobalt 0.04 mg. 

Copper 0.45 mg. 

Manganese 0.5 mg. 

Molybdenum 0.1 mg. 

Iodine 0.075 mg. 

Potassium 2 mg. 

Zine 0.5 mg. 

Magnesium 3 mg. 

SPECIAL PLAN FOR WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE. 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED. 


full concentration recommended by the Food and Nutri¬ 
tion Board of the National Research Council for the other 
four important vitamins! Each capsule contains the amaz¬ 
ing Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remarkable nutrients 
science has yet discovered—a vitamin that actually helps 
strengthen your blood and nourish your body organs. 

Glutamic Acid, an important protein derived from 
natural wheat gluten, is also included in Vitasafe Cap¬ 
sules. And to top off this exclusive formula, each capsule 
now brings you an important dosage of Citrus 
Bioflavonoid. This formula is so complete it is available 
nowhere else at this price! 

WHY YOU MAY NEED THESE 
SAFE HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 
discovered that not only is a daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or another, absolutely indi¬ 
spensable for proper health ... but some people actually 
need more than the average daily requirements estab¬ 
lished bv the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. If you tire easily ... if you work under 
pressure, subject to the stress of travel, worry and other 
strains, with resulting improper eating habits ... then 
you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE C.F. CAP¬ 
SULES may be “just what the doctor ordered”—because 
they, contain the most frequently recommended, food 
supplement formula for people in this category! 

POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 
There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As you prob¬ 
ably know, the U.S. Government strictly controls each 
vitamin manufacturer and requires the exact quantity 
of each vitamin and mineral to be clearly stated on the 
label. This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled For your protection! When you use VITA¬ 
SAFE C.F. CAPSULES you can be sure you’re getting 
exactly what the label states ... pure ingredients whose ■ 
beneficial efFects have been proven time and again! j; 

WHY WE WANT YOU TO |; 

TRY A 30-DAY SUPPLY —FREE! 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of valuable VITA- J; 
SAFE C.F. CAPSULES for just one reason. So many j; 
persons have already tried them with such astounding j; 
results ... so many people have written in telling us how i: 

I: 


A dramatization posed by professional models . 


much better they felt after only a short trial... that we 
are absolutely convinced that you, too, may experience 
the same feeling of improved well-being after a similar 
trial. In fact, we're so convinced that we’re willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You don’t 
spend a penny for the vitamins! A month's supply of 
similar vitamin capsules, if it were available at retail, 
would ordinarily cost $5.00. 


With your free 30-day supply of Vitasafe High-- 
Potency Capsules you will also receive complete de¬ 
tails regarding the benefits of an amazing new Plan 
that provides you regularly with all the factory-fresh 


SPECIAL PLAN FOR WOMEN 
Women may also suffer from lack of pep , energy 
and vitality due to nutritional deficiency. If there is 
such a lady in your house, you will do her a favor 
by bringing this announcement to her attention. 
Just have her check the “Womens Plan" box in the 
coupon. 


vitamins and minerals you will need. You are under no 
obligation to buy anything! If after taking your free 
capsules for two weeks you are not entirely satisfied, 
simply return the handy card that comes with your 
free supply and that will end the matter. Otherwise it's 
up to us — you don't have to do a thing — and we will 
see that you get your monthly supplies of capsules auto¬ 
matically and oritime for as long as you wish, at the low, 
money-saving price of only $2.78 per month (plus a few 
cents shipping) — a saving of 45%. Mail coupon nowl 
© 1958 Vitasafe Corp. 


Mail Coupon To VITASAFE CORPORATION, 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. i: 

P W hcn in New York visit the VITASAFE PHARMACY, 1860 Broadway at Columbus Circle !j 
IN CANADA: 394 Symington Avc., Toronto 9, Ontario * 


©“Vitasafe” Reg. T.M. 


FILL OUT THIS NO RISK COUPON TODAY l 


VITASAFE CORP. .. G-67 •{ 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. •} 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the IJ 
‘Vitasafe-Plan as advertised in Adventure M. G. 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high-potency ;i 
Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: ;1 

□ Men’s Plan □ Women*. Plan ;j 

I CNCIOSE 2S( PER PACKAGE lor pocking and poltogo. t| 

Kamo. ;J 

Address. 

..Zone....Slot.. I| 

This oiler is limited to those who have never before taken advantage ;| 
of this generous trial. Only one trial supply under each plan per 

fam,1 IN CANADA t 394 Symington Ave.. Toronto 9. Ont. ;] 

(Canadian Formula adjusted to local condition..).^t 




mam 




























id you ever ask yourself..* 


First, let's understand a few facts about 
hair growth and baldness. Common baldness 
follows a characteristic pattern. The hair re¬ 
cedes at the temples and there is a gradual 
loss of hair at the crown of the head. Hair 
lost in this manner is progressive and, if un¬ 
checked, the end result is baldness. 

You may have seen ads with "before and 
after" photographs of men and women enjoy¬ 
ing renewed hair growth. These photographs 
are probably authentic. But the next time you 
pick up one of these ads observe it carefully. 
Note that the baldness areas do not follow 
the characteristic pattern of common bald¬ 
ness. Note that the bald spots are not on the 
crown or at the temples. Instead, they are al¬ 
most on any other part of the head—the back 
of the head, the side of the head — places 
where most people still retain hair after many 
years of being bald. These people were suf¬ 
fering from a scalp disorder called alopecia 
areata, which means loss of hair in patches. 
In these cases the hair falls out in clumps 
practically overnight, and grows back the 
same way after weeks, months, or years later. 
Doctors don't know the cause of alopecia 
areata but believe it results from a nervous 
disturbance. 

At any rate, the chances are 98 to 1 that 
you do not have alopecia areata. 

NOW YOU CAN STOP 
WORRYING ABOUT BALDNESS 

Now we can clear the air. Up to this time 
no one has discovered how to GROW HAIR 
ON A BALD HEAD. No, nothing known to 
modern science, no treatment, no electric 
gadget, no chemical, no brush, no formula 
can GROW HAIR. So, if you are already 
bald, make up. your mind you are going to 
stay that way. Quit worrying about it—enjoy 
yourself. 

But ff you are beginning to notice that your 
forehead is getting larger, beginning to no¬ 


tice too much hair on your comb, beginning 
to be worried about the dryness or oiliness of 
your hair, the itchiness of your scalp, the 
ugly dandruff—these are Nature's Red Flags. 
They warn you that if these conditions go un¬ 
checked, baldness may be the end result. 

Yes, there is something you can do to help 
save your hair. 

The development of the amazing new for¬ 
mula series called Alophene may mean that 
thousands of men and women can now in¬ 
crease the life expectancy of their hair. Alo¬ 
phene has two basic formulas, with the dual 
purpose of correcting a scalp condition that 
often results in baldness, and giving greater 
health and longer life to the hair you still have. 

HOW ALOPHENE WORKS 
ON YOUR SCALP 

This is how Alophene works: (1) It tends to 
normalize the secretions of your sebaceous 
glands, controlling excessive dryness and oili¬ 
ness. A few treatments, and your hair looks 
more beautiful, more vital, and healthier. By 
its rubifacient action, it stimulates blood cir¬ 
culation to the scalp, thereby supplying more 
nutrition to the hair follicles. It supplies Vita¬ 
min A to the scalp, which some medical au¬ 
thorities believe may be an essential nutritive 
factor to the hair and scalp. 

(2) As an effective antiseptic, 

Alophene kills, on contact, sebor¬ 
rhea-causing bacteria believed by 
many medical authorities to be a 
cause of baldness. By its keratolitic 
action, it dissolves dried sebum 
and ugly dandruff, it controls se¬ 
borrhea, thereby tending to nor¬ 
malize the lubrication of the hair I 
shaft, and eliminating head scales j 
and scalp itch. In short, Alophene I 
offers a modern effective treatment J 
for the preservation of your hair, j 

Today there is no longer any | 
excuse for any man or woman to 
neglect the warning signals of im¬ 


pending baldness. After years of research 
and experimentation, we can say this about 
Alophene. We know of no other treatment, 
used at home or in professional salons, that 
can surpass Alophene in saving your hair. 

ALOPHENE IS 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

Therefore, we offer you this UNCONDI¬ 
TIONAL GUARANTEE. Try Alophene in your 
own home. In only 10 days your hair must 
look thicker, more attractive and alive. 
Your dandruff must be gone, your irritating 
scalp itch must stop. In only 20 days you must 
see the remarkable improvement in your 
scalp condition, and the continued improve¬ 
ment in the appearance of your hair. After 
30 days you must be completely satisfied 
with the rapid progress in the condition of 
your hair and scalp, or return the unused 
portion of the treatment and we will refund 
the entire purchase price at once. 

You now have the opportunity to help in¬ 
crease the life expectancy of your hair—at 
no risk. 

So don't delay. Nothing — not even Alo¬ 
phene—can grow hair from dead follicles. 
Fill out the coupon below, while you have this 
chance to enjoy thicker - stronger - healthier 
HAIR AGAIN. 
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Note to Doctors: Doctors, clinics, hospitals engaged in clinical 
work on scalp disorders are invited to write for samples of the 
new Alophene Formula Scries. 


BALDNESS WON'T WAIT! ACT NOW! 


I 


BLYTHE-PENNINGTON, LTD., 23 Welt 44th Street, New York 36. N. Y. 

Please send at once the complete Alopheno hoir and scalp treatment 
(60 days' supply) in plain wrapper. I must be completely satisfied 
with the results of the treatment, or you GUARANTEE prompt and 
full refund upon return of unused portion of treatment. 

□ Enclosed find $t0. (Cash, check, money order). Send postpaid. 
Q Send C.O.D. I will poy postman $10 plus postage charges on 
delivery. 


Address- 

City— 


—Zone State 


RUSH THIS NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! 

















